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Builders break ground on apts. 


University and neighbors hopeful that new Village Commons will improve area 


BY PATRICK MEANEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Former NBA player Earvin “Magic” 
Johnsonand Mayor Martin 0’ Malley attended 
the groundbreaking ceremony last Thursday, 
marking the beginning of construction of the 
Charles Village Lofts, the sister project to the 
Johns Hopkins Charles Commons student 


housing venture. 


The Lofts will occupy the 3300 block of St. 
Paul Street, and a similar set of condomini- 
ums will go up across the street at a later date, 
replacing University Mini-Mart and the 
former Pi Kappa Alpha and Alpha Delta Phi 


fraternity houses. 


O'Malley spoke first, lauding the benefits 





promised by such an expansion. “I can’t tell 
you how pleased I am at everything that’s 
been happening here in Charles Village. It 
shows just how much heartand soul this com- 
munity has,” O’Malley said. 

Charles Village Civic Association Presi- 
dent Beth Bullamore expressed her constitu- 
ents’ excitement about the long-awaited 
project. Bullamore called the project’s cre- 
ators “a group of people with strong beliefs, 
will and energy to make things happen.” 

The task is being overseen by Streuver Bros. 
Eccles & Rouse Inc., a developer specializing 
in urban revitalization. Bill Streuver, the 
company’s president and a Baltimore native, 
spoke of what existing shortcomings he be- 
lieved the project would address. 





“What the community needs is meeting 
places, be it a bookstore, a bar or whatever,” 
Streuver said. “We need more fun places fora 
beer or coffee.” Streuver described the neces- 
sities in getting a project such as the Charles 
Commons off the ground. “The number one 
priority iscommunity support. Another thing 
is having people believe in you. A number of 
lenders early on showed that they were very 
interested in what we were doing here.” 

Streuver said that these conditions were all 
met. “What kept us going here was the commu- 
nity,” Streuver said. He also indicated that the 
University had been a major influence in the 
project. “Hopkins was a big help because they 
showed a lot of commitment,” Streuver said. 

He said he was further impressed that the 
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St. Veronica’s Youth Steel Orchestra played on the Beach last Friday as undergrads, grad students and faculty came together for Fall Festival. 


Second Fall Festival has mixed success 


BY KALYAN KANAKAMEDALA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In an effort to enhance the sense 
of community at Johns Hopkins, 
the second annual Fall Festival was 
held this past weekend with events 
ranging from a comedy show to a 
midnight breakfast. 

According to students and Festi- 
val staff, Friday’s events were success- 
ful. Attendance at Saturday’s activi- 
ties, however, was lower than 


FBI selects 
Brody for 
new board 


BY ABBY PADIEN-HAVENS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 





University President William 
Brody will serve on the FBI’s new 
National Security Higher Educa- 
tion Advisory Board, which will 
discuss issues pertaining to the 
culture of higher education in an 
environment of increasing restric- 
tions on international communi- 
cation and travel. 

The Board was formed after a 
group of “university presidents de- 
cided they needed a dialogue with 
law enforcement about their cam- 
puses and students,” said Brody. 

_ Steps toward creating the Advi- 
sory Board began after Sept. 11,2001 
vhen Graham Spanier, president of 
Penn State University and chair of 
the Advisory Board, began holding 
meetings with various law enforce- 
ents agencies. Over time it became 
ar that “rulesand regulations [were 
| promulgated that would ben- 
rom input from university presi- 
nts,” said Brody. 

_ CONTINUED on Pace A3 













expected. 

Morethan 1,500 Hopkinsstudents 
and faculty attended Friday’s kick-off 
cookouton the Beach, which featured 
a local steel drum band. Catered by 
Sodexho, the quality of food received 
generally average ratings from stu- 
dents. Lastyear, the event was catered 
by privatecontractor Zeffertand Gold 
and garnered higher approval. When 
asked about the rationale behind 
switching food contractors, Fall Fes- 
tival chair Rosa Hanco replied, 
“Sodexho gaveusabetterbidin terms 
of providing more food and more 
personnel to staff events.” 

When asked about the quality of 
the food, senior Dorian Leary said, 
“The food isn’t that great, but ’m 
hungry so I’m going to eat it anyway.” 

While the steel drum band played 
songs like “Killing Me Softly” by 
The Fugees, students were given the 
opportunity to unwind from the 
pressures of the week. Junior Ashok 


Linganna said, “The bandis playing - 


beautifully right now. Their musi- 
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cal standpoint is really interesting, 
and their use of percussion instru- 
ments is truly genius. You rarely 
ever see that.” 

Senior Catherine Horn said, “The 
dogs are playing, the cute little kids 
are having a good time; what’s not to 


like?” Commenting on the good turn- 
out for the opening cookout, Dean of 
Enrollment and Academic Services 
William Conley responded, “The Fall 
Festival is the best thing since sliced 
bread.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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With 1,500 people, the cookout was the Festival’s most popular event. 


INSIDE 


Love & Craigslist 


Our humor columnist Matt Dia- 
mond examines the intricate world 
of online dating, Craigslist and the 
word “LOL.” CARTOONS B9 


Shot in Baltimore 
Get the scoop on what movies 
have been made in Baltimore in the 


past several years — the good and 
thebad. YOURNEWS-LETTERA9 


Double the degree 


Ever wonder what it takes to bea 
double degree major over at the 
Peabody? Learn how much work 
these guys put in. FEATURES B4 





King Lear 
Find out what our reviewer 
thought about CenterStage’s pro- 


duction of King Lear, playing now 
through Nov. 6. ARTS B7 
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“Magic” Johnson and Mayor O’Malley | 
helped break ground for Village Commons. 


school was able to begin work on its Charles | 

Commons more quickly than his contractors | 

could begin the Village Lofts construction. 
James McGill, the senior vice president for 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


| Hopkins 


takes in 


Tulane 
students 


BY BEN KALLMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Along with many universities na- 
tionwide, Hopkins has welcomed 24 
displaced undergrads as visiting stu- 
dents — all but one of them from 





| Tulane University — after Hurricane 
| Katrina forced the closure of their 





 enth year that Hopkins 








schools. 
Because the 23 Tulane students, 


| andone student from hard-hit Xavier 
University, wereadmittedto Hopkins | 


as commuters, the only requirement 
for their admission was residency in 
Maryland or the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John Latting, dean ofundergradu- 
ate admissions, called the Tulane stu- 
dents’ enrollment process straight- 
forward. “We weren’t in the mode of 
being selective,” he said. “We were 
just trying to help people out.” 

While no specific academic cri- 
teria were required of the displaced 
students, Dean of Enrollment and 
Academic Services William Conley 
said, “Their admission to Tulane 
[acted as] a surrogate for Hopkins’ 
admission requirements.” 

Some students were denied ad- 
mission, but, as Latting clarified, 
“Usually it had to do with cases 
where we simply didn’t have the 
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BY CHELSEA BORCHERS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTerR 


This is the first installment in a 
series on Johns Hopkins’ involve- 
ment in the Baltimore City com- 
munity. 





While receiving a master’s edu- 
cation from Johns Hopkins, 240 stu- 
dents at Hopkins’ School of Profes- 
sional Studies 
Department of Teacher 
Preparation are cur- 
rently teaching in Balti- 
more City schools 

This marks the sev- 


has been involved in 
partnership programs 
with the Baltimore City 
schools. The Masters of 
Artsin Teaching (MAT) 
program was developed by the 
School of Professional Studies in 
Business and Education’s Graduate 
Division of Education, These teach- 
ers make up nearly a third of the 
Baltimore City district’s new teach- 
ers, 

“Over time, we’ve brought a lot 
of quality, young career-changers 
to Baltimore,” said Larry Kimmel, 
lead coordinator for Baltimore’s 
Professional Masters of Arts in 
Teaching’s (ProMAT) Department 





Annual 

® security 
| report 

- released 


Findings cite rise in 
alcohol violations 
despite less crime 


| BY JAMES LEE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


As required under the Campus 
Security Act, Johns Hopkins released 
its 2004 Annual Security Report on 
Sept.7. Amongits findings, the report 
cites an overall decrease in crimes but 
a doubling of liquor law violations 
from 2002 to 2004. 

However, according to campus 
administrators, one or more of the 


| figures concerning liquor lawviola- 


tions is incorrect. 

In 2004, the total number of re- 
ported crimes declined from 52 to the 
previous year’s count of 32. By defini- 
tion, these crimes included more seri- 
ous offenses suchas murder, robbery, 
assault, auto theft, arson and sex of- 
fenses. The data was compiled from 
reports made directly to Hopkins se- 
curity as well as to various campus 
authorities and the Baltimore City Po- 
lice. 

The report found the residence 
halls almost crime-free; only one 
burglary and one sex offense were 
reported. These reported incidence 
rates are comparable to or lower 
than that of urban peer institutions 


| suchas the University of Chicago or 


the University of Pennsylvania. 

With the notable exception of 
one murder in 2004, Hopkins’ re- 
ported on-campus and community 
crime rates are only a fraction of 
those of its urban peers. 

The report tallied only four on- 
campus burglaries in 2004, in com- 
parison to 40 at the University of 
Chicago, which has a comparably 
sized undergraduate population of 
4,400. The seven robberies (all 
muggings) area fraction of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s 65 and are 
on par with suburban Towson 
University’s nine. However, al- 
though Penn and Towson are com- 
parable to Hopkins in urban loca- 
tion, each has a significantly larger 
student population, with 10,000 and 
14,000 undergraduates, respec- 
tively. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





Master's students 
teach in Baltimore 


of Teacher Preparation. 

“The main concept behind these 
programsis that urban districts such 
as Baltimore have difficulty recruit- 
ing and retaining highly qualified 
teachers,” said Elaine Stotko, pro- 
fessor at the School of Professional 
Studies and chair ofthe Department 
of Teacher Preparation. Stotko said 
that this initiative provides a way 
for educated individuals to receive 
advanced training while 
increasing the strength 
of the city’s schools. 

“This is specifically 
designed to find quality 
teachers to teach in what 
might be considered a 
hard-to-teach-in envi- 
ronment — a challeng- 
ing job in a challenging 
community,” Kimmel 
added. 

Kimmel noted that one of the 
biggest challenges for the new 
teachers is adapting to teaching 
from the start. 

“None of these teachers are edu- 
cation trained. However, from day 
one they are the teacher in the class- 
room,” Kimmel said. 

The MAT program is available 
in three formats, each of which de- 
mands completion of 39 credits but 
provides candidates with part-time 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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‘Admin. disagrees 


with report’ stats | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Furthermore, Hopkins recorded 
a general drop in auto theft, robbery 
and burglary on and around campus. 
Auto theft was eliminated from cam- 
_ pus in 2004 (the five registered cases 
being “unauthorized use of utility 
cars”) and car jacking cases down 
~ from 12 to seven around campus. 
Actual robberies were more than 
~ halved from eight cases to three (of 
~ the registered seven incidents in 
2004, four were thwarted attempts). 
Even so, these numbers can be 
expected to decrease as data from 
July through September indicated a 
_ “significant reduction” compared 
_, to the same time period the previ- 
ous year, according to Edmund 
__ Skrodzki, executive director of cam- 
_ pus safety and security. 
“This reduction is attributed toa 
_,, continued effort to provide high se- 
.. curity visibility through the deploy- 
ment of patrol officers, off-duty Bal- 
" timore Police and bicycle patrols in 
" the areas traveled by the Hopkins 
University community,” Skrodzki 
said. 
Five forcible sex offenses were 
also reported over the past 3 years. 
- However, the occurrence of sex of- 
~ fenses, notably acquaintance rape 
~ influenced by alcohol, is believed to 
~ be higher, reported Susan Boswell, 
~ dean of student life. 
“T think a lot of these incidences 
_ aren’t reported. ... Just statistically 
we would guess that the numbers 
are higher than what is reported,” 
,, Boswell said. 
..  Incontrast, Georgetown Univer- 
, sity, with almost 5,000 students living 
_ on campus, registered 17 such cases 
__ in its residence halls in 2004 alone. 
“T guess I would say that I’m not 
comforted by numbers, for every 
woman, even among that handful, 
_ the event is thoroughly traumatiz- 
ing for the student. I would hope 
_ that our smaller numbers are not 
_ because women are not coming for- 
‘“ ward,” said Paula Burger, dean and 
" vice provost of undergraduate edu- 
. cation. 
« Thereportreleasedby the security 
_ department counted 679 alcohol vio- 
“ Jations in 2004, a number more than 
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double the 273 cases in 2002. 

According to Boswell, however, 
there is an error in the report, as the 
figures she has from ResLife indi- 
cated 588 liquor law violations in 
2002, 641 in 2003 and 583 in 2004. 

All of the report’s drug and alco- 
hol violations were found in resi- 
dence halls. 

Boswell believes the report's sig- 
nificantly lower number in 2002 was 
a computing error resulting form 
subcategories of the data left out of 
the total. 

Lieutenant Tom Douglas, who 
compiled this report, could not be 
reached at press time for comments. 

The numbers for alcohol viola- 
tions vary widely among different 
school’s reports. While referrals for 
campus disciplinary action (RA 
write-ups) at Hopkins totaled in the 
hundreds, no arrests were made. 
Other schools, such as the similarly 
size University of Chicago, had only 
14 in 2004, and Columbia Univer- 
sity reported three. 

However, many students find the 
“party scene” at Johns Hopkins 
much more sobering. 

“I think that people get caught 
easier at Hopkins, not that we drink 
more. Security has gotten tighter 
within the past year, so more stu- 
dents have gotten caught. There’s 
no way that we party less than stu- 
dents at Columbia,” said sopho- 
more Ani Rajan. 

Boswell agreed in this respect, 
saying that the demands of the in- 
stitution have largely confined the 
drinking scenes to Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. 

Five weeks into the school year, 
both Boswell and Burger believe 
there may be a change in student 
drinking behavior. By the sametime 
last year, 12 hospitalizations had 
occurred as a result of drinking. In 
contrast, there were only four such 
cases this year. 

“Tt’s a lower than usual number 
of students. ... It’s too soon to tell, 
but the number has been decreas- 
ing,” said Boswell. 

The campus security report may 

_befound at http://www.jhu.edu/~se- 
curity/cacsa/cacsaintro.htm. 











TIM FERMIN/NEWS-LETTER 
“Magic” Johnson speaks at the Village Commons groundbreaking. 


Work to begin on 
Village Commons 


CONTINUED FROM Al 

finance and administration, was also 
inattendance. McGill spoke on behalf 
of University President William 
Brody, who was in California during 
theceremony. “As Baltimore’slargest 
employer, we are thrilled with the en- 
trepreneurship of the Canyon- 
Johnson foundation.” 

Hopkins Director of Community 
Affairs Salem Reiner was not present 
at the ceremony but praised the new 
development. “The Village Lofts will 
help to further anchor the later 
Charles Village projects, which will 
bring various goods, jobs and ser- 
vices to the community,” Reiner 
said. 


Program instructs city’s teachers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
study, full-time study with city school 
immersion, or part-time study with 
profession immersion. Candidates 
receive their degrees and state certifi- 


cation upon successful completion of 


their course work and after passing 
the state’s Praxis I and II tests. 

“Many individuals, particularly 
career changers have an interest in 
teachinginandacommitmenttohigh 
needs schools,” Stotko said. “But they 
do not have the certification needed 
to be hired by school districts. 

Due to time commitments and 
lifestyles, traditional education in 
the style of graduate school may be 
an unrealistic option.” 

The MAT program allows can- 
didates the ability to choose 
whether they would like to com- 
plete the program in either two or 
three years. 70 percent of their tu- 
ition during the time they are 
teaching, witha maximum amount 
of 12 credits per year, is paid for 
by the Baltimore City Public 
School System. 

“By allowing people to teach while 
they are completing requirements for 
certification, our program benefits the 





children in the district by providing 
them with a teacher who has strong 
content preparation and whois being 


supported in their first years of teach- 
ing by all the support systems of a 
graduate-level teacher program,” 
Stotko said. 

The intensive program includes 
support provided by university and 
faculty advisors, as well as bringing 
candidates together to form their 
own peer support group. Teachers 
also receive help from Teach for 
America and the Baltimore City 
Teaching Residency programs, 
which both provide continuing de- 
velopmental activities. 

“We try to work hard with Balti- 
more City to make sure that teachers 
are clustered in schools so that they 
have companions,” Kimmel said. 

Candidates draw on their own ex- 
perience from the classroom, mixing 
theory and practice as they develop 
teaching strategies and learn about 
child development, in addition to as- 
sessment tactics and collaboration 
with the school district and commu- 
nity. 

Current upperclassmen at Johns 
Hopkins can enter the program of 
Accelerated Master of Artsin Teach- 
ing (AMAT), which allowsindividu- 
als to begin their master’s degree 
and teacher certification before 
completing their bachelor’s degree. 

Stotko points out that Marylandis — 





currently experiencing a teacher 
shortage. “Baltimore City faces the 
challenge of finding enough qualified 
teachersevery year” and thatthe MAT 
program is “a way in which JHU is 
being responsive” to this problem. 

“Tnitially the recruitment was dif- 
ficult, but it’s not as difficult now. 
The challenge is now finding ways 
to meet the needs of Baltimore City 
schools,” Kimmel said. 

The main concept behind the 
founding of this program, accord- 
ing to Stotko, is to enrich Baltimore 
City through its schools. 

“We see our Baltimore ProMAT 
program as a way to impact the lives 
of children in Baltimore schools, one 
teacher at a time,” Stotko said. 
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Like McGill, Reiner emphasized 
Hopkins’ commitment to its sur- 
rounding community. “An area we 
see as beneficial is the net increase 
of students out of the residential 
areas, which will ease student-resi- 
dent tensions. It is an indicator of 
Hopkins’ investmentin the off-cam- 
pus community surrounding the 
school,” Reiner said. 

He said that a problem the ad- 
ministration hoped to fix was un- 
happy residents kept up by noctur- 
nal students late in the week. 

Bobby Turner, the funds man- 
ager of Canyon-Johnson, said the 
projecthad created 10,000 construc- 
tion jobs and would provide 2,000 
permanent jobs, mostly in retail. 
Turner described his company’s in- 
vestment strategy as having a 
“double bottom-line; we want to get 
a good return for our investors and 
do good socially.” 

Financial backing was provided 
by Canyon-Johnson Urban Funds 
(a joint venture of Canyon Capital 
Realty Advisors and Johnson). 
Johnson began his conclusion by 
proclaiming his faith, saying three 
times, “God is good.” 

Johnson spokehighly of Streuver’s 
contributions. He said he’d “never 
met a man so passionate about his 
community” and pointed out that 
Streuver had been voted “Best of the 
Best” by City Paper in their “Best of 
Baltimore” issue. 

Johnson talked abouthis group’s 
intention to further nation-wide 
urban development. “We believe in 
communities, we believe in cities 
and we believe in urban America.” 




















4-Bedroom lofts © Starting @ $675 / roommate 
| Including: all utilities, broadband internet, basic cable and local phone 


Open House every Saturday from 11am - 4pm 
Off-Campus Housing ¢ Reserve now for upcoming Semesters 
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| call 443 -271-1669 or visit our website at www.cresmontlofts.com 
2807 Cresmont Ave « Baltimore, MD 2121 | | 
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Fall Festival shows 
uneven attendance 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

The comedy show also drew a 
considerable crowd, with more than 
400 students packing into Shriver 
Hall. The show featured perfor- 
mances from host Jim Meyer and 
comedians Adam Ruben, a Hopkins 
graduate student, and Greg Girardo. 
After the show, sophomore Vikram 
Raja commented, “I really loved 
Girardo’s performance. I couldn’t 
stop laughing.” 

Another student, sophomore 
John Kernan, said, “Those ex- 
changes between Girardo and the 
kid in the front row had to have 
been staged. Nobody can withstand 
that much ridicule and still keep 
coming back for more.” 

After the comedy show, more 
than 200 students headed over to 
Levering Lounge for Casino Night 
for casino games ranging from 
blackjack to Caribbean poker. 

Sophomore blackjack dealer Brad 
Garcia said, “I was shocked that so 
many people showed up.” 

For those who did not want to 
gamble, there was also a pool table, 
air hockey table and televisions for 
video games. 

Despite Friday’s high attendance, 
the Festival’s second day was less 
popular. Many events — including 
the Student Organization vendor 
booths — did not have a large turn- 
out. Student Showcasing at the Glass 
Pavilion ended up being canceled 
due to last-minute dropouts by stu- 
dent groups. 

Some students went to the 
HopStop for root beer floats and the 
Glass Pavilion to see the variety show. 
The show opened with a classical 
dance routine by freshman Anita 
Sivaramanandwas followedbyasing- 
ing performance by faculty members 
Craig Hankin and Tom Chalkley. 

“The classical dance perfor- 
mance was fascinating,” com- 
mented Wendy Brody, wife of Presi- 
dent William Brody. 

Hosts Scott Rogowsky and Adam 
Ruben also seemed to appeal to the 
audience. Sophomore Samantha 
Buyniski commented, “Scott and 
Adam were so charming. People 
weren’t really laughing at first, but 
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they ended up really drawing in the 
crowd with their back-and-forth 
banter.” 

Freshman Jackie Wallenmeyer 
said, “Although all the perfor- 


mances were amazing, I really en- | 


joyed Dragonboat Racing. It was 
really unique and melodious.” 

The Pre-Dawn Breakfast, which 
was scheduled to run from 1 to3 a.m. 
Sunday morning, was another popu- 
lar event at Fall Festival. Sophomore 
Rebecca Messner commented, “The 
Midnight Breakfast was a great idea. 
[twasagood place for people to come 
back to unwind after a night out and 
also enjoy some free food.” 

More than 700 students showed 
up for breakfast in the Glass Pavilion, 
although most ended up waiting in 
long lines before getting their meal. 

Other students, however, were 
left disappointed. Senior Alex 
Hood, who walked over to the Glass 
Pavilion around 2 a.m., said, “On 
the way there, a student told us that 
it wasn’t worth going to and he 
looked really disgusted. But we 
headed over anyway, and when we 
got there we saw that people were 
cleaning up the food. Itwas obvious 
that there wasn’t any more food 
left.” 

Although he did not have high 
expectations for the event, Hood 
said, “Theadvertising made itsound 
like a real event, not like something 
that was going to last for the first 
hour and just end.” 

When questioned about the lack 
of attendance on the second day of 
the Fall Festival, director Rosa 
Hanco responded, “There was an e- 
mail sent to every student at 
Hopkins, and there were posters all 
over campus.” But she acknowl- 
edged that turnout on the second 
day was not ideal. 

She said ideas that will be taking 
into future consideration include 
shortening the Festival to a one day 
event and also tying it to another 
event to increase attendance. Other 
possible solutions could be found 
in increased advertising in “hot 
zones” — such as Terrace and 
Wolman — and in attracting stu- 
dents with more free food at events. 


~~ Healthy 
Blood Donors 


Donor Center in downtown Baltimore 
is recruiting healthy people to donate 
blood for research. “Qualified” 
volunteers will be compensated 


$25.00-$60.00 


per donation. All donations are by 
appointment only 
*Donors must be:* 


eHealthy, drug and alcohol free 
*Between the ages of 18-65 


«Have no history of hepatitis or HIV 
and must not engage in activities 
considered to be at high risk for these 








oer cas are pre-screened by © 
au blood tests before 
being accepted into the donor program 


(There is no compensation for 
the pre-donation screening visit) 


Please contact the Donor 
Recruiting Dept. at: 


410-225-9595 ext. 333 
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DOMINIQUE LIEU/NEWS-LETTER 


| JHU students work on computers, recently upgraded with faster processors and added memory in MSE. 


Library upgrades computers 


BY SONG YI LEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


As perlibrary policies, the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library has spent the 
past month upgrading approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its most fre- 
quently used computers. 

Despite the upgrades, which in- 
clude faster processors, larger screens, 
and greater quantities of memory, 
some students report that MSE com- 
puter difficulties remain unresolved. 

Upgrades also include front- 
mounted USB ports and headphone 
jacks — features frequently re- 
quested by students in the past. Stu- 
dents can now use the new more 
accessible USB ports to download 
either a floppy or a USB drive. Ad- 
ditionally, the library will now sell 
floppy disks for 25 cents and will 
soon sell USB keys as well. The li- 
brary hopes to upgrade the remain- 
ing third of public computers by the 
end of this school year. 

These changes reflect the library’s 


| plan to upgrade their computers 


every three years in order to ensure 


| 3 5 2 ; 
their high performance and quality. 




































The three-year cycle of updates has 
just been put into effect. 

“New [computers] are con- 
stantly coming out, so it’s very diffi- 
cult to keep up with the technology. 
And upgrading them requires a lot 
of money, time and work,” said Sue 
Woodson, MSE’s electronic public 
access services librarian. Woodson 
said she hopes that, in the future, 
updates will be implemented on a 
more regular basis. 

Thelibrary tested each computer 
for potential bugs and to ensure that 
each program runs properly before 
it is released for public use. Each 
computer was also tested for appli- 
cations beyond internet browsers 
and Microsoft Office. As different 
departments require specialized 
software, the library checked with 
staff from each department to make 
sure that those programs were us- 
able for students. 

“It’s so much easier to use the 
USB drive now that they’re in the 
front instead of in the back,” said 
Nino Torres, who works at the cir- 
culation desk. 

Senior Caroline Kim added that 
the computers are now much more 
useful to the students. “It’s notjustthe 
internet browsers. Now that the com- 
puters have Microsoft Word, students 
don’t have to go all the way to the 
HAC Lab to print out a paper.” 

Some students, however, report 
that despite upgrades, they continue 
to experience problems with MSE 
computers. 

“Those computers never work 
for me. They run slowly and there 


are no programs. I feel like a lot of 
the problems happen because they 
use outdated machines,” said senor 
Laird Nelson. 

“IT went into the library between 
classes to check my e-mail and it took 
me fifteen minutes to find an open 
computer. I looked on several of the 
levels. They should have a few com- 
puters in each building on campus or 
other accessible places for student 
use,” said Chris Baia, sophomore. 

Library staff said they have also 
benefited from the upgrade in com- 
puter systems. “Initially I didn’t no- 
tice the difference that much,” said 
Abha Saraswat, astudent who works 
in circulation. However, once she 
started using the computers to check 
out materials, she become aware of 
the changes. 

“The library check-out programs 
used to be too advanced, too high- 
tech for our old computers. And 
they used to crash all the time,” 
Saraswat said. “The system doesn’t 
crash anymore... and they’re not as 
noisy as before.” 

“1 think theyre wonderful. 
They’re faster and nicer. And nowif 
you want to listen to an audio or 
video file, you can use your head- 
phones by plugging them into the 
front. Now with so many things go- 
ing multimedia, it’s really useful,” 
librarian Liz Mengel said. 

Wireless internet access is now 
available throughout nearly the en- 
tirety of the building as well. There 
are also more than a hundred 
Ethernet ports. The circulation desk 
sells Ethernet cables for $1.00. 











Brody to 


work 
with FBI 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
In particular, ithas become more 
difficult for foreign students to at- 


| tain visas and restrictions have been 


placed on the activities of students 
from some countries. According to 
Brody, an Iranian student interested 
in studying nuclear physics is going 
to be under more scrutiny from the 
government than a British history 
student. He added that in some cases 
their studies may even be prohib- 
ited. 

Brody noted that as a result of 
new restrictions that have been 
placed on international graduate 
students, Hopkins has suffered a 
“big drop in graduate students from 
Asia,” which isa detriment not only 
to the academic and cultural envi- 
ronment of the school but to the 
strength of the U.S. economy as well. 
Every year, “the U.S. generates twice 
as many engineering jobs as there are 
students graduating with engineer- 
ing degrees.” In order to fill that gap, 
Hopkins is trying to attract, educate 
and retain foreign engineers. 

President Brody says that he is ea- 
ger to work with the Board to alter the 
rigid regulations on international stu- 
dents. One thing Brody also hopes to 
bring to the attention of the Board are 
the restrictions placed on publica- 
tions. “The government can stop you 
from publishing a research article” if 
they deem ita threat to national secu- 
rity, he said. 

The Board will serve as a useful 
channel of communication between 
universities and law enforcement of- 
ficials. Brody indicated this was a wel- 
come change. “I don’t want to pickup 
the paper and read that there was a 
raid on the Hopkins campus without 
knowing there was an issue,” he said. 

In response to Mueller’s state- 
ment that the Board seeks “to de- 
velop curricula which will aid in at- 
tracting the best and brightest 
students to careers in the law en- 
forcementand intelligence commu- 
nities,” Brody said that he’s “not 
there to be a recruiter for the FBI,” 
He added, “I think it is important to 

send students into government ser- 
vice, whether it be in public health, 
law enforcement or teaching.” 

The Advisory Board is expected to 
meet three times a year in Washing- 
ton, D.C. For the time being, Broday 
said, he did notexpect his work on the 
Board tobealargetime commitment, 
but, if there were another attack on 
American soil, he says the Board 
“could become very active.” 





Tulane students enroll at Hopkins 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
major or the couses [appropriateto 
the student’s academic route].” 

“Hopkins collaborated with a 
group of AAU [American Associa- 
tion of Universities] schools that 
wanted to work collectively in sup- 
port of Tulane and to develop some 
guidelines to make the process 
seamless,” Conley said. 

One such guideline was the deci- 
sion to act as “collection agency” for 
those Tulane students who had not 
yet. paid for the fall semester. “We 
have agreed to collect tuition for 
Tulane,” said Conley, “butthe money 
is forwarded to Tulane.” In this sense, 
the University is not receiving any 
direct compensation from the stu- 
dents, but, as Conley explained, their 
enrollment did not incur any addi- 
tional costs: “They are not residential 
students...and they enrolled only in 
courses that had existing capacity.” 

On Sept. 27 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed and on Oct. 3 the 
Senate approved a bill that would 
provide up to $36 million in federal 
financial aid to students affected by 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. The 
measure would be funded by exist- 
ing aid programs — for example, 
Stafford Loans and Federal Work 
Study — from which universities 
annually receive more money than 


_ they use. The bill allows the secre- 


tary of education to send the sur- 
plus to colleges in the Gulf Coast 
area and to those that have enrolled 
displaced students. 

Dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and Vice Provost Paula Burger 
discussed the legislation. “My im- 
pression is that the money made 
available to colleges and universi- 
ties would be considered as aid to 
the students, to be dispensed by the 
University to students to help them 
cover the expense of relocating to 
newcampuses,” she said. Sheadded, 
however, that it remains unclear to 


administrators whetherall displaced 
students are eligible for the aid or if 
it is limited only to students eligible 
for other types of federal funds. 

Students were admitted onatem- 
porary, one-semester basis and are 
considered to be on “visiting sta- 
tus.” Any credits they earn while 
taking classes at Hopkins can only 
be used as transfer credit. 

Conley noted another rule. 
“Hopkins would not admit any of 
these students as transfer students if 
they apply in the 
future.” He said 
the administra- 
tion imple- 
mented the limi- 
tations because, 
“We didn’t want 
[the students’ 
temporary ad- 
mission] to be a 
back door to 
Hopkins.” 

Hemadeclear 
that the students 


sent in my 


RSPR ee ee ee 
It went really well ...| 


application that 
Saturday and | got an 
e-mail Sunday saying 





other students.” 

Despite these restrictions, senior 
international relations. major 
Madeleine Pryor feels that the 
classes she is taking this semester at 
Hopkins will allow her to graduate 
on time from Tulane. 

“It went really well and was a 
really quick thing,” said Pryor of 
the process. “I sent in my applica- 
tion that Saturday [before classes 
started] and I got an e-mail Sunday 
saying I was accepted. It was really 
quick [because] 
someone was 
working over 
the weekend.” 
She compared 
the speed at 
which she was 
enrolled in 
Hopkins with 
the experiences 
of her friends, 
who had to wait 
much longer to 
hear back from 


were fore given | was acce pted. other universi- 
special registra- ties. 

tion Bricritiea —MADELEINE PRYOR, Freshman 
“We gave them VISITING TULANE SENIOR _ julia David said 
the caveat up she does not 
frontthatsomeof foresee any diffi- 
the courses may be full and that they culty with having to once again read- 


would have to be like any other stu- 
dent,” he said. 

Many universities have opened 
their doors to Gulf Coast students, 
and some institutions, including the 
University of Chicago, have simi- 
larly stipulated that visiting students 
will not be accepted as transfer stu- 
dents. 

In contrast to Hopkins, the Uni- | 
versity of Pennsylvania’s policy 
states that any transfer applications 
from displaced students will be con- 
sidered in the normal way. Accord- 
ing to Assistant to the Deputy Pro- 
vost Anita Gelburd, “[Tulane] 
students would apply just like any 


just to a new school when she returns 
to New Orleans. “Once we get back to 
where we originally wanted to be it 
will be easier,” she said. 

“I feel a loyalty toward Tulane, I 
picked Tulane for a reason.” 

Tulane University has already set 
plans in motion to reopen for the 
spring semester on Jan. 17. The 
school’s president, Scott Cowen, 
also announced that an additional 
seven-week semester — called a 
Lagniappe semester — would be 
held in May and June for students 
who decided not to attend school 
this fall or fell behind in their stud- 
ies. 
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Musical Political Satire 
Would You Rather See 
Famous Public Figures? 


OR... Hear Us Make Fun Of Them?!! 
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For Bookings And Information Call (703) 683-8330 


210 N. WASHINGTON ST. - ALEXANDRIA, VA 22314 
www.capsteps.com | 















FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 2005 AT 8:00 P.M. 
SHRIVERHALLAUDITORIUM 
$12.00 WITH JHU ID 
$15.00 GENERAL ADMISSION 


TICKETS MAY BE PURCHASED IN THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENT LIFE, — 
LEVERING HALL, FROM 9:00 AM'- 4:00PM, MONDAY - FRI DAY | 
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Australian scholars win — 
Nobel for ulcer research 


Two Australians won the Nobel Prize in medicine 
Monday for a discovery that defied decades of medical 
dogma and revolutionized the treatment of ulcers. They 
showed that bacterial infection — not stress — causes 
ulcers in the stomach and intestine. 

The 1982 discovery by Drs. Barry Marshall and 
Robin Warren eventually transformed peptic ulcer 
disease from a chronic, frequently disabling condi- 
tion to one that can be cured by a short regimen of | 
antibiotics and other medicines, said the Nobel As- | 
sembly of the Karolinska Institute in Stockholm. 

_ Marshall, 54, and Warren, 68, discovered the bacte- 
num Helicobacter pylori and uncovered its role in caus- 
ing ulcers and stomach inflammation. The prize, with its 
$1.3 million check, gives the ultimate validation to an 
idea that initially drew skepticism and derision. | 

The Australians’ bacterial theory of ulcers was | 
“very much against prevailing knowledge and 
dogma,” Staffan Normark, a member of the Nobel 
Assembly, said at a news conference in Stockholm. 


Most doctors believed ulcers came from stress and | 


stomach acid. 


“T developed a vomiting illness and had severe in- | 


flammation in the stomach for about two weeks,” he told 
The Associated Press. “I didn’tactually develop an ulcer, | 
but! did prove that a healthy person could be infected by 


these bacteria, and that was an advance because the | 


skeptics were saying that people with ulcers somehow 
had a weakened immune system and that the bacteria 
were infecting them after the event.” 


—Malcolm Ritter 


The Associated Press | 


Sudan gov't, rebels start 
sixth round of peace talks 


ABUJA, Nigeria (AP) — Sudan’s government and 
rebels from the war-ravaged Darfur region agreed to 
sit down for face-to-face talks Monday, after a week of 
bickering that had put discussions on hold. 

The sixth round of peace talks on Darfur were 
officially launched in mid-September but, since then, 
government and rebel negotiators in Nigeria’s capital 
have not held any direct discussions. 

Instead, they attended several days of seminars 
on peace negotiating and then waited as Darfur’s | 
main rebel group argued about the makeup of its 








delegation. 

The dispute between factions of the Sudan Lib- | 
eration Army is still unresolved, but the African 
ion’s chief mediator for Darfur, Salim Ahmed 
alii d talks on power-sharing in Darfur would 
begin Monday. 

Since the negotiating teams arrived in Abuja, 
officials say the situation in Darfur has become 
much worse. 

Baba Gana Kingibe, the chief African Union en- 
voy to Sudan, said Saturday that Sudanese govern- 
ment forces attacked civilians in several areas of 
Darfur, committing acts of “calculated and wanton 
destruction” that have killed at least 44 people and 
displaced thousands more during the past two 
weeks. 

He also blamed the Sudan Liberation Army, for 
launching attacks on two occasions. 

Salim said he could not understand “the killing of 
innocent civilians ...and the destruction ofhomes and 
the social fabric of communities in Darfur, when the 
major protagonists are all here in Abuja” to discuss 
peace. 

“The information reported by Kingibe is incor- 
rect, totally untrue and was obtained from the relief 
agencies, therefore Kingibe is considered an partial 
person and unworthy for this mission,” Gen. al-Abbas 
Abdul-Rahman Khalifa, the Sudanese armed forces 
spokesman, said in a statement. 

After decades of low-level clashes over land and 
water pitting nomads and villagers against one an- 
other in Darfur, rebels from ethnic African tribes 
launched a large-scale conflict in early 2003, accusing 
the Arab-dominated central government of neglect. 












—Daniel Balint-Kurti 
The Associated Press 


Russian capsule docks 
with space station Mon. 


KOROLYOV, Russia (AP) — American million- 
aire space traveler Gregory Olsen floated into the 
international space station Monday, welcomed by the 
outpost’s two-man crew with the traditional Russian 
greeting of bread and salt. 

Two days after pare 44 Br Kazakhstan, a 

capsule carrying the New Jersey scientist, as 
othe eee ede William McArthur and 
Russian cosmonaut Valery Tokarev, hooked up with 
the station 250 miles above the Earth at 1:27 a.m. EDT, 
about five minutes ahead of schedule. 

With the arrival, Olsen became the third private 
citizen to visit the orbiting station, having paid $20 
million to become what he calls a “space flight 

ticipant.” 
oars relatives and U.S. and Russian space officials 
applauded as the capsule’s docking was announced at 
Mission Control in Korolyoy outside Moscow. 

The docking was conducted automatically. Tech- 
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PABLO MARTINEZ MONSIVAIS/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Senate Minority Leader Harry Reid, D-Nev., right, walks out of his office with Supreme Court nominee Harriet Miers, left, to meet the press on Monday. | 





Bush selects White House counsel for Court 


BY TOM RAUM 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — President 
George W. Bush pushed back against 


| suggestions byskeptical Republicans that 


Harriet Miers was not conservative 
enough, insisting Tuesday that his nomi- 
nee to the Supreme Court shares his view 
that justices should follow the language 
of the Constitution in deciding cases. 

“T know her heart,” Bush told a White 
House news conference. “Her philoso- 
phy won’t change.” 

Bush promised during his two cam- 


| paigns that if he were called upon to 
. nominate a Supreme Court justice, he 


would choose a “strict constructionist,” 
in U.S. jargon a judge who does not read 
into the Constitution things that are un- 
written. Bush has said repeatedly he 
would not appoint a person who would 
“legislate from the bench.” That is what 
conservatives feel happened in 1973 when 
the Supreme Court found an unwritten 
right to privacy in the nation’s founding 





Katrina expected to result in $34.4 billion loss 


BY EILEEN ALT POWELL 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW YORK (AP) — Hurricane 
Katrina is likely to result in at least $34.4 
billion in personaland commercial prop- 
erty loss claims, according to the first 
publicly released survey of the nation’s 
insurers. 

ISO’s Property Claim Services Unitsaid 
Tuesday that the preliminary estimate of 
damages to homes and businesses in six 
states would make Katrina the most costly 
U.S. natural disaster ever, surpassing the 
inflation-adjusted $20.8 billion in losses 
from Hurricane Andrew in 1992. 

Several risk assessment companies 
earlier released projections of insured 
losses from Katrina, with totals ranging 
from $14 billion to $60 billion. 

Also on Tuesday, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission said it was easing 
rules for insurance companies to raise 
capital, responding to concern that the 
billions of dollars of losses from Katrina 
and Hurricane Rita could make it harder 
for the insurers to pay victims’ claims. 

ISO, an insurance risk and data firm 
based in Jersey City, N.J., said that policy- 
holders in the six affected states — Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Ten- 
nesseeand Georgia — were expected to file 
more than 1.6 million claims for damage to 
personal and commercial property, auto- 
mobiles and boats and yachts. 

“The personal property loss claims 
include nearly 75,000 boats and yachts in 
the affected states, with an estimated in- 
sured value of slightly under $2 billion,” 





document that gave a woman the right to 
abort a pregnancy. 

As Miers, Bush’s White House coun- 
sel, made the rounds of Senate offices in 
preparation for the Senate’s confirma- 
tion hearings, Bush reached out to his 
conservative supporters with words of 
reassurance, 

“I hope they’re listening,” said the 
president as he worked to appease con- 
servatives without giving new ammuni- 
tion to Democrats. 

Some commentators and activists 
have expressed open disappointment 
with Bush’s selection of Miers, citing her 
lack of a judicial track record and com- 
plaining that Bush had passed over more 
prominent, proven conservatives. 

Bush suggested he would not release 
documents relating to her work at the 
White House, saying it was “important 
that we maintain executive privilege,” 
even as Democrats demanded more in- 
formation on her role in administration 
decisions. He urged Democrats to give 
her a chance to explain her views of the 


claims for $46.1 million; and Georgia, 
3,300 claims for $22.2 million. 

The report said that insurers were still 
assessing losses, noting that access to 
some badly damaged areas in Louisiana 
was complicated by flooding. It also said 
tracking down property owners who 
evacuated was proving difficult. 

ISO said it “will resurvey insurers in 60 
days as more claims are filed and existing 
claims are closed” to update its findings. 

The group’s tally includes antici- 
pated insurance industry losses for per- 


law and the Constitution. 

In welcome news to the White House, 
Miers won the unqualified support of 
one of the Senate’s top conservatives, 
Orrin Hatch. 

“A lot of my fellow conservatives are 
concerned, but they don’t know her as I 
do,” said Hatch, a former chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. “She’s going to 
basically do what the president thinks 
she should and that is bea strict con- 
structionist.” 

The term refers to justices who believe 
their role is to decide cases based ona close 
reading of the Constitution rather than 
ranging more widely in interpretation. 

Sen. Sam Brownback, a Republican 
anda strong abortion foe, said he was yet 
to be convinced. “I am not yet confident 
that Ms. Miershasa proven trackrecord,” 
Brownback said. 

In his 55-minute news conference, 
Bush repeatedly implied that conserva- 
tives should trust his judgment in pick- 
ing Miers to succeed the retiring Sandra 
Day O’Connor, who often was the swing 


sonal and commercial property, includ- 
ing boats and vehicles, business inter- 
ruption coverage and additional living 
expenses. Reported damaged to insured 
onshore oil facilities is included, ISO 
officials said. 

The estimates exclude losses to utili- 
ties, agriculture, aircraft, offshore drill- 
ing platforms and property insured un- 
der the federal flood insurance program. 

The SEC said in its announcement that 
it would, among other things, allow pub- 
licly traded insurance companies to sub- 


vote on divisive social issues including | 
abortion. 

Asked point blank if Miers was the most 
qualified person he could find in the coun- 
try for the high court, Bush said, “Yes, oth- ' 
erwise I would not have put her on.” 

His father, George H.W. Bush, madea 
similar claim about Clarence Thomas — 
and was derided for it — while defending 
his controversial Supreme Court pick in 
1991. Thomas was confirmed 52-48. 

Pressed on whether he and Miers had 
ever discussed the court’s 1973 Roe v. | 
Wade decision legalizing abortion, Bush | 
said: “Not to my recollection.” He reiter- | 
ated his own opposition to abortion, but | 
said he had not asked any judicial candi- ! 
dates about the subject. : 

Dismissing charges of cronyism, Bush } 
said: “I picked the best person I could | 


~ find. People know we’re close.” Bush has | 


known Miers for more than 10 years, first | 
as his personal lawyer and most recently 
as White House counsel. 

Bush asked the Senate to act by the 
end of November. 
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mit reduced paperwork for registering | 
new issues of stock with the agency. | 
“The SEC remains committed to do- | 


| 


ing everything possible for the victims ,” | 


agency Chairman Christopher Cox said | 
in a statement. “ ... We will work to en- | 
sure that our regulatory processes do not | 
interfere with market access. The SEC | 
will do what it can to see to it that every | 
victim’s insurance has the capital to back | 
it up and that there are no unnecessary | 
delays in paying claims due to a lack of” | 
available money. 





Arab world fears Ramadan attacks 


BY NADIA ABOU EL-MAGD 
Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CAIRO, Egypt (AP) — Even before 
the Bali bombings, the Middle East was 
jittery as it headed into Ramadan, the 
Islamic holy month of fasting and spiri- 
tual introspection that has become, as 
well, a time of increased terror attacks. 
From Iraq to Lebanon to the Sinai, the 
month of prayer and after-dark feasting 
is now, often, a month of heightened 
security. 

Egyptian police planned increased 
watchfulness throughout the month, 
while insisting no specific threats had 
been received. But Israel warned its citi- 
zens to stay away from Egypt’s beach 
resorts in the Sinai peninsula, calling the 
threat of attacks substantial. 


feel to it, which condones the issue of 
jihad (holy war),” said Diaa Rashwan, an 
Egyptian expert on Islamic groups. Tra- 
dition holds the Prophet Muhammad led 
his forces in winning battles against non- 
believers during Ramadan, the ninth and 
holiest month on the Islamic calendar 
which is based on the cycles of the moon. 
Observance this year starts Tuesday 
across much of the Middle East, following 
the announcement by religious officials 
that the new crescent moon had been 
sighted Monday night. 
~ Saturday’s blasts in Bali came as Indo- 
nesia — the world’s most populous Mus- 
lim nation — was preparing to begin cel- 
ebrating Ramadan, which begins there on 
Wednesday. 
Muslims believe God began to reveal 
the Quran, the Islamic holy book, to 


But, in countries like Egypt and Saudi | 
Arabia, Ramadan also is a month of fes- | 
tivities, large after-dark meals and end- | 
less special TV series. Cafés and special 
Ramadan tents stay packed until dawn | 
and traffic jams snarl streets late into the 


night. 

In Lebanon, Ramadan this year comes : 
ata time of high tension, as a U.N.-man- | 
dated probe into former Prime Minister | 
Rafik Hariri’s assassination nears its end. | 
The Lebanese fear the continuation of a | 
series of bombings that have rattled the | 
country since Hariri was killed. 

Nevertheless, the bustling sidewalkcafés | 
restaurants and shops in downtown Beirut | 
arejammed these days withlocalsand Arab | 
tourists from other Mideast countries, who | 
come to dine, smoke water pipes or just | 
stroll through the district. 


- F : sule | the ISO report said. Militants have not issued specific Muhammad more than 1,400 years ago — In Egypt, an Islamic group that previ- | 
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ing the station. , 
Some three hours later, the a ore) the 
the passengers met face-to-face wi 
ae Ecattiley and American John Phillips, 
inhabited the station since April. 


“he —Mike Eckel 
Ee The Associated Press 


Aug. 29, was expected to produce 900,000 
claims for some $22.6 billion in losses. 

It gave these estimates for the 
neighboring states: Mississippi, 490,000 
claims for $9.8 billion; Alabama, 123,000 
claims for $1.3 billion; Florida, 110,000 
claims for $468 million; Tennessee, 8,400 
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suicide attacks in Iraq the last two years 
during Ramadan — hasbeen noticeable. 
One possible reason is the belief by 
some Islamic extremists that those who 
die in combat for a holy cause during 
Ramadan are especially blessed. 
“This is a month that has a spiritual 


ing and sex from dawn to dusk — in an 
effort to focus on the spiritual. 

Muslims spend long periods in 
mosques, and attempt to read the entire 
Quran during the month. It is believed 
thatin Ramadan good deeds are rewarded 
10 times. _ 


vowed Sunday to launch an all-out war | 
against Israelis, Americans and Egyptian | 
police. One Egyptian security official | 
called that nonsense but said security | 
was high all across the country. He spoke | 
anonymously because he is not autho-’ 
rized to talk to the press. 
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Fall Fest’s potential 


Free food. Games. Performances. Steel drum 
renderings of pop songs. In theory, Fall Festival 
sounds like just the right blend of distractions to 
make an autumn weekend at Hopkins come tolife. 
In particular, the Festival’s mission to bring to- 
gether students, faculty and staffina more campus- 
oriented manner than Spring Fair is admirable. 
Unfortunately, though, this year’s Festival suffered 
from poor promotion and planning. Though big 
crowds at some events revealed the weekend’s po- 
tential, other parts of the Festival were lacking. 

The festival suffered from the start from insuf- 
ficient advertising. Planners begana promotional 
campaign only days before the festivities were to 
begin and did not adequately cover high-traffic 
areas On campus, such as Terrace and Wolman. 
Even those students who knew that Fall Festival 
was occurring were not aware of the full schedule 
of events. 

This failure to capitalize ona relatively empty 
fall calendar with widespread promotion meant 
that attendance at Fall Festival events was a mat- 
ter of chance. Events with high visibility, like the 
barbecue on the Beach, drew as many as 1,500 
participants. Attendance at the second-day 
events, however, suffered from the lack of pub- 
licity. In particular, the student groups showcase 
was hurt; it was eventually canceled because so 
many groups dropped out. 

But inadequate advertising did not account 
for the Fall Festival planners’ fumbling of some 
events that should have been far more successful 


than they were. Part of the problem was the | | 
decision to take on Sodexho as the festival ca- | 


terer instead of continuing last year’s more suc- 
cessful run with an outside contractor. Planners 
attributed the decision to financial considerations 
— it was simply less expensive to contract 
Sodexho. However, a festival that offers more 


Sodexho food to a student population that is | | 


vocally dissatisfied with it can hardly expect 
crowds to turn up. 
Planners also failed to learn their lesson from 


last year’s Fall Festival. Like last year, the mid- | 


night breakfast that was meant to be a crowd- 
drawing finale of the weekend ran out of food an 


hour into the two-hour event, leaving many stu- | 


dents disappointed. Such planning at major 
events lowers students’ expectations for future 
Fall Festivals and also discourages students from 
becoming more involved. 

Despite subpar planning and advertising, Fall 
Festival has the potential to become an impor- 
tant Hopkins tradition. Signs of student interest 
were abundant over the weekend; the comedy 
and variety shows were successful, and faculty 
and students had the rare occasion to mingle 
during the opening barbecue on the Beach. The 
answer is not to truncate the proceedings or to 
skimp on entertainment and food. Festival plan- 
ners should take advantage of students’ interest 
in a more vibrant campus and invest more plan- 
ning and promotion into making Fall Festival 
the memorable event it deserves to be. 


Admit Katrinas kids? 


When news of Hurricane Katrina’s devastat- 
ing toll on New Orleans came to light last month, 
Hopkins quickly sprung into action. The Schools 





forts. In addition, the Homewood campus 
opened its doors to 23 undergraduates from 
Tulane University and one from Xavier Univer- 
sity. These students have been granted “visiting 
status” for one semester, after which they will 
return to New Orleans. 

Hopkins’ action was part of a joint effort of 
universities across the nation to accommodate 
collegiate victims of the Katrina disaster. These 
students will be able to continue their educations 
without interruption, returning to New Orleans 
once Tulane and Xavier reopen in January. 

We commend the administration for admit- 
ting these displaced students quickly without 
putting them througha selective application pro- 
cess. 

Considering the charity Hopkins has shown, 
the administration’s refusal to consider any fu- 
ture transfer requests from these students comes 
as a surprise. Commenting on the possibility of 
permanently admitting the visiting undergradu- 
ates, Dean of Academic Enrollment William 
Conley said, “Hopkins would not admit any of 
these students as transfer students if they apply 
in the future.” He explained that the administra- 
tion was concerned that these students’ tempo- 
rary acceptance would become a “back door to 
Hopkins.” 


Theadministration’s concern for the academic 
standards of the University is understandable. 
Hopkins should not permanently admit students 


just because they were accommodated for one 
ST . 


mester. However, we see no reason why any 
academically qualified student should be denied 


the opportunity to permanently transfer to | 


Hopkins. 


As long as the admissions office doesn’t take | 


the Tulane and Xavier students’ special visiting 
status into consideration, it should be able to 
fairly consider their transfer applications. These 
students should at least be given the opportunity 
to apply to Hopkins. 

At the end of this term, the admissions of- 
fice should make an exception and allow these 
students to apply for transfer for the spring 
semester. Doing so would allow any qualified 
students among the transfer pool to stay at 
Hopkins for the rest of their college career, 
rather than suffer through another sudden shift 
in location. 

Inconsidering these transfers, Hopkins should 
follow the lead of Georgetown and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and judge the New Orleans 
students by the same standards as any other 
transfer applicants. 

The administration’s response to the Katrina 
disaster was generous and compassionate. Hope- 
fully our admissions office will demonstrate an- 
other virtue — flexibility — in allowing any 
qualified displaced students to continue their 
studies at Hopkins in the spring. 





Rethink Sodexho 


Finding a good meal in the Hopkins dining halls 
is notoriously difficult. An oral history has been 
passed down from upperclassmen to freshmeneach 
year about which cafeterias to avoid and how to 
piece together edible dinners from the salad bar and 
the sandwich fixings. While Sodexho’s efforts to 
institute a series of improvements are admirable, 
the University must consider pursuing a contract 
with a different company. 
~ Hopkins’ “Dining Vision” plan isa step in the 
right direction, especially as Sodexho’s contract 
with Hopkins nears its end and the University 
prepares to evaluate other vendors. The plan 
acknowledges that mediocre food is a long-term 
problem that needs long-term solutions, which 
cannot begin and end with the choice of any 
specific food provider. 

_ Withaplan thatincludesthe eventual expansion 
of Terrace and full use of the Charles Commons, 
Housing and Dining Services is also wise to insist 
_ that quality meals are not the only thing a food 
vendor offers. A company iiypst offer Pood service 
Pea ou . ‘a c Ay Ne ay a, - : ; 


and a comfortable environment in order to foster 
the kind ofcamaraderie that campus dining should 
ideally provide. 

But however important these accompaniments 
are to the dining experience, it ultimately comes 
down to the quality of the food that is provided by 
thecontracted company. Inthat respect, Sodexho’s 
program at Hopkins has failed. The University 
should evaluate Sodexho’s contract in light of its 
ten years of poor service to students, not simply in 
terms of affordability or convenience for adminis- 
trators. 

Campus dining services should consider ei- 
ther upgrading to a better (and more expensive) 
quality tier within the Sodexho program, switch- 
ing to a different company or introducing more 
than one competing company to provide a wider 
variety of food options on campus. Dining ser- 
vices optimistically hopes that Hopkins dining 
will make the Princeton Review top ten by 2008 
— let’s ensure that it will be on the “Best Food” 

list, not the “Worst.” 
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Wait, Fall 
Festival was last 
weekend? 

















‘Intelligent design 
op-ed skirts issues 


Patrick Kennedy's two recent out- 
bursts regarding intelligent design 
have done little to inform News-Let- 
terreaders about the fallacies he finds 
soevident withintelligent design. Not 
once in either of his articles did I find 
arefutation of any contentions (since 
none were written about in the first 
place) found in the intelligent design 
camp. Instead, I read condescending 
rhetoric that described the theory as 


His citation of two authority figures 
on this matter merely consisted of 
their saying “Ridiculous” and “No.” 

I find it ridiculous that he feels 
so solidly about his position yet 
does not find any point on the in- 
telligent design side to contend. 
Questions about ex nihilo, the 
kalam cosmological argument, the 
existence of God or a Creator, ir- 
reducible complexity, etc., are all 
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interesting points to consider. In- 
stead, Kennedy's strongest 
points consisted of showing us 
that some of the 


theory’s supporters are Raelians. 
Such an argument is akin to claim- 
ing the immorality of vegetarian- 
ism because Hitler was one him- 
self. 

While I find many parts of the in- 
telligent design argument to be erro- 
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neous, I found nothing of that sort in 
these two articles. Since he will be 
writing a third part to this series, it 
would be nice if he chose to discuss 
certain points of the intellgient design 
argument that make it “devoid of in- 
tellectual rigor” instead of beating 
down a straw man. 


Kane Kim _ 
Junior 
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OPINIONS 


Omit needless words 


Use definite, Specific, concrete 
language.” “Do not overstate.” “B 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


A modern-day 
witch hunt 


sors do not penalize students who _ the execution leaves less to be de- I propose the Writing Seminars 


‘% ire 
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clear.” “Omit needless words.” 
—trom The Elements of Style 


or 70 years, William 
Strunk Jr. and E.B. 
White’s The Elements of 
Style has urged writers to 
express themselves sim- 
plyand clearly. This (appropriately) 
brief book is considered the stan- 
dard for concise written expression. 
However, our own professors con- 
tinually threaten the ideals this guide 
propounds, , 
Hopkins professors usually 
specify minimum word or page 
counts for assignments. In so do- 
ing, faculty implicitly encourage stu- 
dents to inflate their sentences and 
spread a small number of ideas over 
many pages. Essay after essay, stu- 
dents fill their papers with unneces- 
sary words and complex sentence 
structures. After all, the most awk- 
wardly written constructions also 
consume the most space. 
At the same time, most profes- 





e write loosely. If our professors de- 


duct points for tweaking margins 
and font sizes, why don’t they disci- 
pline inflated writing? 

Our professors are not unrea- 
sonable in giving us minimum page 
requirements. However, they must 
also be wary of loose writing and be 
willing to put 
policies in 
place that en- JOSHUA 
courage con- 
cise writing. 

As the 
editor of the 
Opinions 
section, I receive four or five op- 
eds each week. I require my col- 
umnists to submit articles of at 
least 800 words. As experienced 
writers, most of the regular col- 
umnists write concisely. For those 
who do not, I keep my editorial 
axe well-sharpened and use it lib- 
erally. 

Guest columns that non-staff 
writers submit are another story. 
Though their ideas are interesting, 





FULL DISCLOSURE 


sired. Fewer words, that is. Nearly 
three-quarters of the edits that I 
make to any given guest column on 
page A7 have to do with concise- 
ness. 

Interestingly, some of the most 
powerful and well-written submis- 
sions to the Opinions page are the 

letters to the 
editor. Con- 
fined to a 


250 words, let- 
ters to the edi- 
tor are punchy 
and cut 
straight to the point. Readers who 
respond to our articles are forced to 
write creatively and succinctly. The 
resulting text is dense and rich with 
meaning. 

In the “real world,” getting to a 
pointis important. Business memo- 
randa must not ramble. Articles in 
newspapers and magazines must 
present meat, not fluff. Medical re- 
ports must briefly articulate the sa- 
lient details of a particular case. 


maximum of 


department offer a new class called 


“The Elements of Style.” This course | 


would use Strunk and White’s book 
as the main text, of course. All assign- 
ments would be graded on density — 
that is to say, how many ideas the 
student is able to fit into a small num- 
ber of pages or lines. There would be 
no page minimums, only page maxi- 
mums. Fontsizes could go no smaller 
than 12 points, and margins no nar- 
rower than one inch. The assigned 
topic would naturally require many 
more pages than the professor would 
allow, but that would be the entire 
point of the exercise. 

No matter where our lives carry 
us after Hopkins, good writing will 
be our most invaluable asset. Our 
professors in every department 
should consider this: I hope that if 
anyone hears my plea for a crash 
course in concise writing, it is the 
Writing Seminars department it- 
self. 

—Joshua Robinson is a junior in- 
ternational studies major from 
Potomac, Md. 





ne rather important 
story has not received 
the attention it 
deserves over the past 
couple of weeks. That 


| story concerns Pope Benedict XVI, 


who recently declared his intention 
to ban homosexuals from the priest- 
hood. 

Someare probably surprised that 
the Catholic 


| Church, longa 


force against 
gay rights and 
many other 
socially pro- 
eg ewss tay € 
movements, 
ever allowed gays into the priest- 
hoodatall. The requirement that all 


| priests be celibate always meantthat 


the Church need not be concerned 


| with their sexual orientation. Yet 
| over the last few years what every- 


one suspected has been made plainly 
obvious: priests the world over are 


SAC must work for students, not against 


here has been a 
longstanding rule on 
the Student Activities 
Committee’s (SAC) 
books - or, at least, an 
openly acknowledged convention — 
that requires student organizations 
that miss a certain number of Gen- 
eral Assembly (GA) meetings, and 
subsequently get their accounts fro- 
zen, to submit and present in per- 
sona written letter of apology to the 
executive board. I have been in the 
room for and sat in judgment of 
many of these penances in my brief 
tenure as the Publications Liaison. I 
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THE Message” |?" 


have seldom observed a more de- 
grading testament to bureaucratic 
religiosity. 

But in the run-up to my recent 
resignation, that’s what the SAC 
executive board was becoming more 
and more about — itself. Granted, 
once in a position of power, it is 
often difficult to resist the very natu- 
ral tendency to forget exactly why 
and by whom you've been granted 
that power in the first place. To be 
honest, I can’t claim complete sanc- 
tity of this myself. ; 

But any representative govern- 


ing body, especially one composed 


of members referred to as liasons, 
must strive to remember its roots. 
There have been, andstillare, mem- 


bers ofthe SAC executive board who 
retain this principle as their guiding 
light, as Ihave always tried, but their 
numbers have been steadily dwin- 


dling. That’s a dangerous trend. 


Examples of this have become 
more and more abundant in some of 


the board’s most recent decisions. 
Prominentamong these isan amend- 
ment of General Assembly absence 


policies that now call for a student 


organization’s account and operat- 
ing privileges, like the ability to re- 
serve a room for regular meetings, to 
be frozen immediately upon absence 
from one GA. Subsequent absences 
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incur harsher fines and, ultimately, 
demotion of class status and funding 
ineligibility. 

The move is apparently part ofa 
new SAC initiative to curb an epi- 
demic of delinquency within the stu- 
dent community that doesn’t actu- 
ally exist. Why regulate our groups 
so oppressively? Not only does it 
seem self-important and patriar- 
chal, it also suggests that the SAC 
executive board’s primary function 
is to police its constituent groups. 
Really, the SAC should be student 
groups’ advocate. Let’s not forget 
that ultimately, the SAC would be 
nowhere without its groups, not the 
other way around. 

But this simple maxim has 
proven increasingly difficult to re- 
member for some members of the 
board. At times there seems to bean 
inexplicable lack of understanding 
as to why exactly the SAC even ex- 
ists. The administration could have 
easily decided to distribute funding 


for student groups directly out of 
the Dean of Student Life’s office. 
Instead, it invested a student-run 
representative committee with that 
responsibility, presumably because 
the students themselves would best 
know what they need. If we had 
wanted to have to wade through a 
sea of bureaucratic, regulatory non- 
sense every time we needed funding 
for a student event, and have our 
elected SAC liaisons excessively po- 
lice our groups’ most basic functions, 
we could have instead turned the 
power to fund student organizations 
over to the administration. Instead, 
we elect liaisons to look out for us — 
and, unless the SAC executive board 
gets a serious change in attitude, they 
will continue to be decreasingly suc- 
cessful in that effort. 

But, fortunately, all hope is not 
lost for the SAC. For the most part, 
the members of the board mean well, 
but they get bogged down in the 
unrelenting quicksand ofits bureau- 


cratic funding policy. The simple 
fix is to change such regulation and 
the means by which the board ex- 
ecutes it. 

For starters, the mostly clandes- 
tine governing body might do well to 
significantlyimproveits transparency 
oncampus. Manystudents, even those 
involved with organizations on cam- 
pus, are mostly ignorant of the SAC’s 
funding policies. These policies gov- 
ern whether or not groups get money 
for pretty much anything they want 
to do. 

The board might clarify the 
mechanisms by which it distributes 
money simply by letting them come 
to meetings. As of now, SAC execu- 
tive board meetings are regularly 
declared closed to the public. 

It’s true that, at times, contro- 
versial decisions prompt heated de- 
bate and ultimately illicit opinions 
that justifiably shouldn’tbe dissemi- 
nated for public knowledge. But the 
board could easily intermittently 
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open some of its meetings and in- 
vite its groups to see exactly what 
goes on behind the normally closed 
curtain. Then the groups, as in- 
formed constituents of the SAC, 
could act as a check against the ex- 
pansion of the board’s bureaucratic 
discretion and keep mindless poli- 
cies — like operationally disabling 
agroup for missing one GA — from 
coming into existence. 

Obviously, more can be changed, 
but it might all start with a simple 
changein the SAC executive board’s 
attitude. While a member of the 
board, I often openlyridiculed some 
of what was going on in the middle 
of heated policy debates — not be- 
cause I didn’t care, but because 
making people forget how impor- 
tant they are is often the best way to 
make them remember the impor- 
tance of what they’re doing. 

—Sal Gentile is a sophomore Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Holmdel, 
N.J. 





Undergraduates hungry for better dining 


nterms of food quality, it’sno 
secret that Hopkins isn’t ex- 
actly making the honor roll. 


This makes us something of 


an anomaly among top-tier 
institutions, most of which pay spe- 


cial attention to students’ quality of 


life in order to remain competitive. 
Unfortunately, we know that the 
University is not going to start do- 
ing this on its own. ! 
Other universities at this level 
share the philosophy that dining is 
the largest social event on campus 
and should be treated accordingly. 


They have award-winning dining 


staffs, These schools even tout their 


_ positive role in the global market by 


coffee and being mindful of di- 
sat, restrictions by using only 
Kosher gelatin and providing soy 


alternatives. 

A healthy mind requires a 
healthy body, and other schools’ 
focus on nutrition as well as taste, 
makes sure that students are satis- 
fied enough with campus dining 
options to avoid ordering greasy 
pizza and Chinese food every 
night. 

Because students have tight 
schedules, dining halls at other 
schools remain open at most 
hours. Many have programs that 
include brown bag meals, cooking 
lessons and the option of buying 
food from local supermarkets and 
co-ops. 

Are these things too much for 


the Princeton Review among 
schools with the worst food. Cornell, 
which is tied with Hopkins in the 


overall U.S. News standings, is 
ranked fourth best for dining ser- 
vices by rjw Princeton Review. 
Hopkinsis considered tobe the elev- 
enth worst school for food. We were 
just barely edged out of the number 
ten spot by the New Mexico Insti- 
tute of Mining and Technology. 
So what makes Hopkins so 
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DEMOCRACY RISING 


unique? It’s certainly not the price, 
Many other institutions do not 


students onto a regimented diet, 
especially when many students 
have specific dietary restrictions. 


At Hopkins, where an average meal 
costs $8 — or much more if stu- 
dents do not, due to inconvenience 
and poor food quality, eat every 
meal — one would expect better 
standards. 

More than merely a mediocre 
institutional dining service, 
Sodexhois culpable for many abuses 
ofhuman rights. Sodexho owns two 
private prison companies in Europe 
and Australia (U.K. Detention Ser- 
vices and Corrections Corporation 
of Australia). 

Furthermore, Sodexho contrib- 
utes to the American Legislative 
Exchange Council, a right-wing 
think tank that promotes the use of 


we all think. ’ 
Documents obtained through the 
Freedom of Information Act reveal 


( 
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that Sodexho usually makes a deal 
with school administrations along 
the lines of building a new cafeteria 
(like the Commons) in exchange 
foralong-term contract with aman- 
datory purchase clause, 

This would certainly explain 
why Sodexho wasn’t gotten rid of 
long ago due to high levels of stu- 
dent pressure: The corporation 
was involved in Terrace’s remod- 
eling, after the dining hall was 
closed for a whopping 18 health 
violations in 2000, 

It could be worse, right? At 
Barnstable High School in Hyannis, 
Mass., one student found a slice of 
thumb and a bit of nail in her 


—Mark Belinsky is a sociology and 
film and media studies major from 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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not only failing to keep their vows of 
celibacy, they also havea disturbing 
penchant for preying on the young. 
Now, in a belated attempt to tackle 
the problem of pedophilia in the 
clergy, the Pope has decided to ban 
homosexuals from seminaries and 
other institutions in which priests 
are trained. 

The question immediately arises: 
How does 
banning a ho- 
mosexual man 
from a semi- 
nary serve to 
eliminate pe- 
dophilia? Ob- 
viously, it 
doesn’t. It would make about as 
much sense to bring a car to the 
mechanic when that vibration in the 
passenger vent gets to be just a little 
too annoying. 

The logical fallacy that led the 
Pope to his ill-conceived “instruc- 
tion” is fairly clear. It is beyond 
doubt that the vast majority of chil- 
dren abused by clergymen are male. 
The most commonly cited figure 
indicates that priests abuse four 
times as many boys as girls. How- 
ever, this number demonstrates cor- 
relation rather than causation. It is 
also true that every person who 
chews bubblegum will eventually 
die, but we don’t see any class-ac- 
tion lawsuits against Wrigley. 

The Pope has equated homosexu- 
ality with pedophilia. Not only is this 
position an insult to homosexuals, it 
is scientifically flawed. In an interview 
with the Boston Globe Dr. Fred S. 
Berlin of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School’s department of psychiatry 
said, “Thereisnoevidence thatamale 
homosexual is any more risk to a boy 
than a male heterosexual is to a girl.” 
Matthew Viator, the director of ad- 
ministration for the Diverse Sexuality 
and Gender Alliance (DSAGA), the 


| Hopkins student organization de- 


voted to gay rightsissues, said he finds 
it “ridiculous that the Church would 
presume to pontificate on this issue 
when they refuse to even admit to the 
contemporary scientific evidence 
available to them.” 

Indeed, there is no rational basis 
to assume a relationship between 
homosexuality and pedophilia. The 
Pope is certainly socially conserva- 
tive, perhaps even zealously so, but 
heisno dullard. He probably knows 
that the scientific community can- 
notsupport him in what amounts to 
little more than the most recent in- 
carnation ofa storied Christian tra- 
dition: the witch hunt. 

Soon, by papal decree, a group of 
high-ranking priests and bishops 
will travel to more than 200 semi- 
naries in the United States. They 
will distribute questionnaires and 
interview seminarians in an effort 
to weed out gay clergy. 

Rather than addressing the real 
problem, which is more likely the 
sexual immaturity of men shackled 
by a life of celibacy, the Church is 
continuing “to promote the archaic 
perceptions ofhomosexuality that [it] 
seems steadfast in holding to,” says 
Viator. Mandatory celibacy is the 
Church’s failure, but it is unable to 
admit as much and, therefore, is per- 
petuating the notion that homosexu- 
ality is unnatural and abominable, 

Perhaps the most distressing ele- 
ment of this whole episode is that 
the “visitation,” the Papal euphe- 
mism for this witch hunt and even- 
tual purge, will be allowed to hap- 
penon American soil. This country, 
thankfully, has laws against dis- 
crimination. Unfortunately, these 
laws usually favor the religious sta- 
tus quo and reject the claims of gay 
rights activists. 

Over the course of the last year, for 
example, it has become impossible 
for federal employees to receive pro- 
tection from firings based on sexual 
orientation, Scott Bloch, the United 
States Special Counsel, made this de- 
cision unilaterally, but he reports di- 
rectly to the president. If we cannot 
rely on the government to protect its 
own employees then surely we can 
expect it to care little for the discrimi- 
natory practices of the Catholic 
Church. Theseparation ofchurchand 
state adds another stumbling block to 
those who would protest the policies 
of the Pope and his Church. These 
policies uphold the Church’s age-old 
mistakes and ensure that members of 


j d fri food Hopkins students to ask for? have mandatory meal plans for _ private prisons. ; Sodexho turkey-and-tomato sand- | analready marginalized minority will 
: tnd Appeals sae ft "9 es aka Hopkins is the highest- campus residents but still manage Despite the fact that Sodexho’s wich. lose their ability to participate ey one 
Sagan ae all organic ranked school in U.S. News and to make ends meet. Other schools contract is coming up for bid, their Sodexho at Hopkins? Thumbs of the few respected offices that has 

: an Geel mt Ad fs na fair-trade World Report to also be ranked by _realizethatitisimpossibletoforce  positionmaybelessprecariousthan down. historically accepted them. 


—Simon Waxman is a junior in- 
ternational studies major from 
Newton, Mass. . 
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Congress deliberates Distraction ends cravin 


drilling oil in Refuge 


uring the next weeks, 

Congress will be de 

ciding whether or not 

to open the Arctic 

National Wildlife Ref- 
uge to oil drilling. 

The Refuge is known as “the 
only fully protected, intact and un- 
broken continuum of arctic and 
subarctic ecosystems in the 
world.” 

In the crunchtime heralded by 
oil strife and natural disasters, the 
decision to drill or not to drill the 
Refuge is perhaps the most telling 
sign of America’s ecological fu- 
ture. 

Will our next 50 years be 
marked with individual and na- 
tional efforts 
to curb our 
fuel needs? Or PETER 
will they for- 
ever be in- 
creasingly 
tainted with 
development 
and pollution? 

Home im- 
memorial to caribou, polar bears, 
eagles and muskoxen, the Refuge 
has been reason enough for Con- 
gress to repeatedly defeat proposals 
to open potentially devastating drill- 
ing. 
This year, the budget bill was in- 
filtrated with the drilling proposal, 
offering little leeway for environ- 
mentally-conscious Republicans to 
vote against the party-supported 
bill. 

This past Tuesday, thousands of 
concerned people from Baltimore 
to Alaska gathered to show their 
opposition to the budget bill. 

Speakers from the Gwich in tribe 
of the North Slope joined Bobby 
Kennedy Jr. in calling for removal 
of the provisions from the budget. 

Hundreds ofsupporters met with 
their representatives to discuss their 


iS 


evaluate the importance of this pris- 
tine land, which lies quietly on the 
verge of sacrifice for a meager vol- 
ume of oil. 





Google unveils blog search engine 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


In recent years, blogs (short for 
Web logs) have become so wide- 
spread that the word blog has even 
entered the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary. Blogs are online journals or 
diaries kept by an individual user or 
a group. Depending on the prefer- 
ences of the user, the blog may or 
may not be accessed by the public. 
Since readers are able to post com- 
ments, blogs are a popular forum 
for discourse. Blogging (keeping a 
blog or browsing blogs regularly) 
has become so common that nu- 
merous Web sites offer platforms 
for users to keep blogs. The ubiq- 
uity of blogs and the popularity of 
blog searching prompted Google 
Inc., one of the world’s leading 
search engines, to launch Google 
Blog Search. This offshoot of the 
popular search engine is http:// 
blogsearch.google.com. Bob 
Wyman, chief technical officer for 
another blogging service, PubSub, 
tells CNN, “This sort of feels like 
1995 when the Web was just start- 
ing to explode. Now it feels like the 
same thing is happening to 
blogging.” 

The Google Blog Search engine 
allows users to type in a phrase and 
it will search for blog posts that ad- 
dress the topic. At the top of the 
search results is a short list of entire 
blogs that match the entire search 
query. 

Before Google Blog, other search 
engines have been created, includ- 
ing Technorati, Blogpulse and 
IceRocket. 

However, Google Blog search of- 
fers additional features over its com- 
petitors. In fact, Google Inc. created 
its blog search engine after numer- 
ous bloggers sent digital petitions 
to Google entreating the company 
tocreatea faster blog search engine. 

According to user reviews on 
Business Week’s online forum, the 
Google blog search does return 
more accurate results than the 
Technorati, Feedster, IceRocket, 
MSN or Yahoo blog search engines. 

Google Blog search also enables 
users to search for blog entries writ- 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA 





The Bush Administration re- 
peatedly claims that the drilling is 
necessary for our energy indepen- 
dence. 

They do not mention, however, 
that 30 years of development 
would be needed to extract the six 
months’ worth of oil from within 
the Refuge. 

Furthermore, a government 
study concluded that the effect of 
drilling on gas prices would result 
in a price drop of less than $0.01 
per gallon at the peak of produc- 
tion. 


The 1.5 million acre coastal plain 


ofthe Refuge is a primary migratory 
area for polar bears, caribou and a 
variety of birds. 


The drilling | 


sites and asso- | 


ciated 


infrastructure 
are expected to 
have a signifi- 
cant effect on 
the wildlife, 


disrupting | 


their migration patterns and re- 
ducing their birth rates. 
The proposal limits the total 


land covered by the drilling to | 


2,000 acres, a small fraction of the 
entire plain. 
Itis specified, however, that the 


acres must not be contiguous, nor | 
should roads, gravel mines or | 
pipelines be included in this limit 


either. 


Therefore, a drilling platform | 


might cover only 11 acres, but the 
entire 1.5 million acres could be 
speckled with platforms and criss- 
crossed with roads. 

Prudhoe Bay, the Wildlife 
Refuge’s closest neighbor, provides 
a stunning and telling example of 
Arctic drilling. 

With over 400 oil spills a year 
and unhindered oil development, 
e Bayhasb 








Itis 
a question of when another oil spill 
of the proportion of the Exxon- 
Valdez will occur. 


con- | 
struction and | 


ecome what many 





essa question ofifand more | 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


“I could taste the food on the top 
of my tongue, and I was beginning 
to salivate,” wrote an Australian un- 
dergraduate participating ina study 
on food cravings. “The food was 
very vivid in my mind and the col- 
ors of the food were bright and rich. 
I could even smell it and I imagined 
how I would eat it, and what I could 
eat first. I end up feeling dizzy.” 

Vivid descriptions such as this 

| one helped researchers at Flinders 
| University in Adelaide, Australia 

paint a picture of just how and why 
our bodies crave food. 

Their research, published in the 
journal Appetite, has medical im- 
plications in treating binge eating. 

And for the rest of us, maybe we 
can learn to stop thinking about that 
king-sized Hershey’s chocolate bar. 

The scientists at Flinders were 
led by Dr. Marika Tiggemann, a psy- 
chologist who specializes in body 
image issues. 

They surveyed 130 undergradu- 
ate students regarding what makes 
them crave food and what the expe- 
rience of craving is like. 

The study found that those who 
had the most vivid mental imagery of 
the food also had the most intense 
cravings. This means that by toning 
down your mental image of a food, 
you should be able to ease a craving. 

In particular, Tiggemann says 
craving intensity was related to the 
vividness of the food image and that 
the senses most involved were vi- 
sual, gustatory and olfactory. 

A study last January in Eating 
| Behaviors found that randomly 
flickering images ona television can 
pare down that mental imagery 
enough to get rid of a craving. 

The same study showed that even 
listening to irrelevant speech in a 
foreign language wasa good enough 
distraction to reduce food cravings, 
though not by as muchas the televi- 
sion screen. 

_ Food cravings, different from 
















has an intense feeling of need for 
one food or type of food in particu- 
lar. Tiggemann’s research found 
thatin Western cultures, this food is 











ten in various languages including, 
but not limited to, French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Chinese, Korean, 
Japanese and Portuguese. 

On Technorati, the search pa- 
rameters can be limited by post dates 
and language, and it features arank- 
ing of the top 100 blogs based on the 
number of links to the blog. The 
Google blog search allows the blog 
search to be limited by specific blog, 
date of the blog post, and users can 
filter out spam from the search us- 
ing SafeSearch. 

In an interview with CNN, 
Mena Trott, president and co- 
founder of Six Apart, a company 
for publishing Web Logs, said, 
“We need to get mainstream users 
blogging. They’re very put off, I 
think, when we do focus groups. 
The words we hear are ‘egotisti- 
cal,’ ‘too much free time,’ ‘people 
in their bathrobes ranting.’ But 
there’s so much more about 
blogging that’s what the Internet 
is to me. It has given me a voice 
that I had never imagined, There’s 
apower you can harness if youknow 


we 








SAM MESSING/NEWS-LETTER 
FreshmenJohn WeiandRenaBarchsearch for Web blogs using Google. 


howtousea medium.” The advance 
of the blog search engine may very 
well facilitate this phenomenon. 


Top Web 
Blog Searches 


According to Technorati, a 
_ blog search engines that tracks 
~ nearly 18 million blog sites, the 
~ top recent blog searches are: 


Miers _ 





1unger, are when someone | 
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JENNIE WANG/NEWS-LETTER$ 


Sophomore Kevin Ma gives into his craving for a Hershey’s chocolate bar while studying for his classes. : 


most often chocolate. 

In her surveys, 24.2 percent of 
participants craved chocolate, with 
fast food coming a close second at 
22.6 percent. 

In her paper, Tiggemann ex- 
plains that the 


when people crave chocolate ora ciga- 
rette, theytalk about the ability to 'see, 
smellandalmosttaste' it," Tiggemann 

says. 
"We got people to think back to 
the last time they were craving some- 
thing and de- 


foods that ETERS SSP a scribe it for us. 
people crave are Then we had 
clearly mediated Those who had the them think 


by their culture, 
since studies in 
Egypt have 
shown Egyp- 
tians to most of- 
ten crave veg- 
etable dishes, not 
chocolate. 

Food cravings 


cravings... 


most vivid mental 
imagery of food also 
had the most intense 


about what they 
most felt like 
now and to de- 
scribe how they 
felt about that. 
"What we 
cameup with was 
the notion that 
indeed, imagery 





can beinducedby 
mood, menstrual 
changes, smells and thoughts. While 
craving food every once in a while in 
perfectly normal, intense food 
cravings can lead to binge eating. 


~ "Anecdotal evidence shows that 


is a big part of 
cravings, in par- 
ticular the 'seeing it, smelling it, tast- 
ing it' imagery." 

Binge eatingis often linked to poor 
bodyimageand feelings of guilt about 


eating. The National Institutes of 


Health define binge eating as “an eat-’ 
ing disorder characterized by eating’ 
more than needed to satisfy hunger.” | 

The researchers at Flinders hope 
that their findings will help treat 
binge eating by offering people a 
way to diminish their cravings. 

It may not be that easy, however. 
We all know that the more you try 
not to think about something, the 
more you think about it. 

Previous studies have shown that 
when a person is craving food, the 
same parts of the brain are activated 
as are activcated by drug cravings. 

So when you say you really can’t 
get that image ofa Hershey’s bar out, 
of your mind, you may be right. 

The next time you crave a| 
Snicker’s, a Big Mac ora pint of Ben | 
& Jerry’s Tiggemann’s technique is 
worth atleast a try. Just look out the 
window or watch a few minutes of 

television. With any luck, you will: 
no longer have a food craving and 
your mouth will stop watering. > 


SAVE A HERO WHAT DOES THAT MAKE YOU? 


\/ 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
CROSS INTO THE BLUE 





More men and women on the front lines are surviving life-threatening injuries than ever before for one 
reason: We have the most elite nurses in the world. As a U.S. Air Force nurse, you receive the most 
advanced training and have access to the best medical technology on the planet. And whether you're 
treating Airmen on foreign soil or their families on bases here in the U.S., you can put all of that 
training to use. If you're interested in learning more about a better place to practice medicine, call or 


visit us online, 





1-800-588-5260 « AIRFORCE.COM/HEALTHCARE 
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YOUR NEWS-LETTER 


FRESH FROM THE 
FARMERS’ MARKET 





From flowers to hand-picked strawberries, 
the market offers a large variety on Saturdays. 


JEN STERN/NEWS-LETTER 
Farmers gather at the market on Saturday to sell their fresh produce. 





BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Here at Hopkins, the quest for 
fresh food may seem to be futile. Yet 
fresh food is actually not far away. 
Every Saturday morning, on the 
corner of E, 32nd and Waverly 
Streets, a group of local vendors 
come together at the Farmers’ Mar- 
ket. 

The Farmers’ Market consists 
of about 35 vendors who set up 
booths from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. The 
booths range from traditional pro- 
duce to the most obscure ones. 
Most produce is moderately 
priced, with the majority not ex- 
ceeding $5. The vendors sell so 
many different types of fruits, veg- 
etables, dairy products and bread 
that it’s easy to be overwhelmed 
by the choices. 

You can buy almost any type of 
bread for $1 to $4. The bakeries sell 
many popular types of bread, such 
as ciabatta, multigrain and sour- 
dough, as well as the more obscure 
ones, such as white Italian, sun- 
dried tomato and Ethiopian de- 
lights. 

“T like the Farmers’ Market be- 
cause of the great selection of differ- 
ent types of food, and I feel safer 
eating food that I know is fresh,” 
said Freshmen Ashley Kennedy. 

The market offers an equally 
large variety of fresh vegetables, 
ranging from eggplants to squash. 
Most of the vegetables are sold by 
piece, such as the $0.75 red pepper 
and the $0.50 garlic clove. You will 
also find spices and seasonings sold 


Vs 


at the booths. Bs Death Tha 
When it comes to fruits, there’s J ye 


even a broader selection. There 
are more than ten different types 

of apples alone. With names such | N BA L 

as Jonagold, Red Delicious, lee eee OO OOOOH OSSESHHHSHOSEHSHOHEEE®E 
Golden Delicious or Empire, it | 
may be confusing to choose an While John Waters is shooting his film down the block, you might wonder why anyone 
apple. But, in the end, it really would ever make a movie in Baltimore. But hey, he’s definitely not the first one. Baltimore 





doesn’t matter because they all | hasbeen aprime source of filming locations for various movie directors with titles ranging 
taste good. You really shouldn’t from well-known Hollywood blockbusters to cult classics and independent movies. Here are 
miss the more seasonal fruits such | some of the big names; 


as peaches and nectarines, since 
next week will be the last week that 
most of them will be available at | SLEEPLESS IN SEATTLE 
the Farmers’ Market. 

The list really doesn’t just end 
with fruits. There are also fruit- | A female journalist (Meg Ryan) falls in love with a widowed man 
based products such as jellies, pre- | from Seattle (Tom Hanks) when his son calls in on a national radio 
servatives and spreads, not to men- | talk show. A few scenes from this film were shot at Fells Point, ' 
tion the types of honey and ciders. | the galtimore Sun Building and the Peabody Library. asi 

Along with the grocery booths, SLEEPLESS 
there areanumber that offer cooked ACSENT TUG: 
food for lunch. The selection ranges 
from Indian rice to grilled mush- | THE REPLACEMENTS 2000 
room sandwiches. 

In the upcoming weeks, the 
Farmers’ Market will be sponsoring 
different types of events, such as 
hosting guest chefs. On Oct. 22, | 
there will be a fall festival featuring | 
activities like pumpkin drawing, 
face painting, scarecrow making and 
a cider press. | 

You might choose to sleep, but | 


for some, going to the Farmers’ Mar- RED DRAGON 2002 


ket is a good way to start the week- 





KEANU REEVES GENE MAMAS 


Keanu Reeves plays a football player who is called in during a 
desperate attempt to scrap together a decent team ina large 
football strike. The team manages to form bonds of friendship 
and rises in status in the town as beloved athletes. Several scenes 
in this film were shot at the Ravens Stadium during real Ravens 
games. It also stars Gene Hackman as the football players’ coach. 








end. : ‘ | Anthony Hopkins continues his spectacular performance as Dr. 
It's a great experience to get up | Hannibal Lecter, a crazed psychiatrist who takes pleasure in tor- 

carly on eo), gee gate ae 8° turing and killing in this prequel to Silence of the Lambs. Several 
to the Farmers’ Market, especially es 3 

. . ae scenes were shot at the Baltimore Psychiatric Hospital and the 
with the gorgeous weather,” said : bie ; 
Freshmen Deanna Chieco. Baltimore Sun Building. The film also stars Ralph Fiennes and 

Emily Watson (Punch Drunk Love). 








— compiled by Christine Higgins 


Hopkins Security has “I'm not thrilled with it [se- 
announcednumerous curity]. People will do what- 
new measures for the ever they want anyway — 
year. What do you so they'll just be walking 
think about these more.” 

changes? — Lindsy Peterson, Senior 








Tuesday: 


Monday: | 


Wednesday: 
Half-price burgers 





“A lot of students feel things 
are just more difficult for us 
rather than feeling safer, but 
it doesn't bother me much.” 





— Tom Koenigs, home at 2 a.m.” 
§ 


Sophomore 





“I do stuff off campus ... “I don't thinkit's a big deal. 
and just because I'm not It gives you less to worry LADDER 49 
studyingoncampusdoesn't about. It works well enough 
mean I should have to walk to be warranted.” 


— Leah Friedman, Senior Freshman 





HEAD OF STATE 


CHRIS BERNIE 
ROCK MAC 


Mays Gilliam (Chris Rock) rises in fame as the presidential nomi- 
nee for the Democratic Party in a hilarious series of events as he 
attempts to get a hand over his new government responsibilities. 
The film, which also stars Bernie Mac, has several scenes shot at 
Camden Yards and Penn Station. 














— Michael Murphy, | | Joaquin Pheonix stars as a firefighter trapped in a burning build- 


| | ing who recalls events in his life. The film was shot around Curtis 








Daily Specials: 


50 cent tacos 








50 cent wings 


Friday: 
Happy Hour Buffet 





Bay, just south of the Inner Harbor. John Travolta also acts as a 


Pe ee eee es es SCs fiefighter in the movie. 









ADIRTYSHAME 


Sylvia Stickles (Tracy Ullman from Saturday Night Live) becomes a 
sex addict after receiving a blow to the head. Directed by John 
Waters (a Baltimore director), this film takes a look at the erosion 
of decency and presents a hilarious view of sexual addiction. 
Filmed on Harford Road in Baltimore, the film also stars Selma 
Blair (Hellboy, Legally Blonde) and Johnny Knoxville. 





i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

DONNIEDARKO | 
Tired of partying and looking 1 XXX: STATE OF UNION 

for something else to do on F 

Friday nights? The Friday I 

Night Films, a new film soci- | 

ety, is showing its first movie J 

this Friday night (Oct. 7). I 

I 

i 

I 

a 


This sequel to the hit film XXX (with Vin Diesel) stars Ice Cube as 
Darius Stone, an agent hired to track and stop a military group 
conspiring to overthrow the American government. A few of the 
film’s scenes were filmed in and around downtown Baltimore, 


Location: Mudd Auditorium including the Inner Harbor. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Cost: FREE 





— compiled by Shiraz Rahim 
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By now you should know that Baltimore 
isn’t just about Hopkins, Boasted as a 
our college town, Baltimore houses a num- 
ber of universities. We are neighbors, af- 
ter all — feel a bit obliged to know more 


about them? Here is the first part of our 
CO ege Own introduction to our neighbors, 


— compiled by Aparna Desai 
Goucher College t— 11021 Dulaney Valley Ra. 


Once a women’s-only college, can, Russian), theatre and _psy- 
Goucher now boastsadiverseco- chology. Founded in 1885, 
ed student body that prides itself Goucher is one of the nation’s 
On its strength in the liberal arts. older colleges. Itnowenrolls 1,300 
Among its most popular majors undergrads. Recently, Goucher 
areinternationalandintercultural adopted an unprecedented study 
studies (European, Latin Ameri- abroad requirement. 




























Towson University 


With almost 12,000 full-time un- munication, elementary educa- 
dergraduate students, Towson is __ tion, psychology and biology. It’s 
the largest university in the Balti- also the largest producer of teach- 
more area. Yet it only has a stu- ers in Maryland. Boasting a selec- 
dent-to-faculty ratio of 16:1. Its tion of 57 majors, declaring a ma- 
most popularmajorsincludebusi- jor here might be alittle difficult if 
ness administration, mass com- you are indecisive. 













College of Notre Dame 


If you’re looking for an all-girls Dame was the first Catholic col- 
schoolin the Baltimorearea, you lege for women to award a four- 
should check out the College of year degree. Being a catholic 
Notre Dame. Founded in 1873 school, religious studies are part 
by the School Sisters of Notre of the school’s general educa- 
Dame, the College of Notre tion requirements. 
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~ JASON FARBER/NEWS-LETTER 


East met Less East as the KSA and CSA faced off on the gridiron Saturday. 


KSA v. CSA: From 


eeing a pack of Asian stu- 
dents headed to the library 
on a Saturday isn’t an un- 
common sight at Hop- 
kins. But last Saturday af- 


Students Association,” said Kim. 
But members of the CSA team 
attested that their ethnically-di- 
verse squad wasn’t simply the re- 
sult of a country of 1.3 billion 
people being un- 


able to field a | 





ternoon, they 
weren theadedto 
D-level. The 


crowd stopped 
just shy of MSE at 
the Beach. And 
they had no in- 
tentions of study- 





seven-man team. 

“The CSA isn’t 
about Chinese 
people, it’s about 
promoting Chi- 
nese culture,” said 


ing. | &* y | junior Joe Xue. 

They were . > Most of the guys 
there for one rea- % # who played come 
son and one rea- We, a a | to CSA events and 
son only: to beat “\ _  - meetings. They're 








the crap out of 
each other. 

The students 
were gathered at 
the Beach for the 
2005 Rice Bowl, 
the annual foot- 
ball game between the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association (CSA) and the 
Korean Students Association 
(KSA). The no-pads, tackle grid- 
iron battle is the only football game 
you'll ever see where the players’ 
last names have more X’s than the 
playbooks. 

Last spring, I participated in ajust- 
for-kicks touch-football game that 
featured two of the least athletically- 
inclined student groups on campus, 
The News-Letter and Student Coun- 
cil. The game was punctuated by ter- 





sity av p 
Classic for at least a couple of years. 
Anyways while walking over to 
my first Rice Bowl, I expected pretty 
much the same thing. ButI couldn’t 
have been more wrong — the two 
teams actually cared. They played 
like something was actually at stake. 
Who knows — aybe for them, 
something was. 

Thetwoteamswentblow-for-blow 
for an unrelenting hour, playing in 
front of a large, enthusiastic crowd 
that several varsity sports at Hopkins 
could only dream of attracting. 

In the end, the CSA proved to be 
no match forthe larger, better-prac- 
ticed KSA, who easily won, 65-14. 
Picture Tiananmen Square if the 
tanks didn’t stop. 

Ifyouweren tat the game, Iknow 
what you’re thinking — football 
isn’t really the sport of choice for 

- Asian-Americans. Otherthan Norm 
Chow and Timmy Chang, there 
haven’t been many role models to 
emerge, and let’s not pretend that 
young Asian-American kids are 
plastering their bedroom walls with 
posters of a guy who was a fourth- 
string backup to Joey Harrington 
for about a week. 

But the game was well played, 
and the players probably have 
enough bruises, grass stains and 
ripped shirts to vouch for their ef- 
fort. Still, the real star of the game 
was the bitter tension between the 
two student groups, evidenced by 
the frequent late hits, contested calls 
and bouts of swearing that erupted 
from both sides. 

“It’s kind oflike the Red Sox and 
the Yankees,” said junior Kevin 
Kim, the captain of the KSA team. 
“There’s a lot of tension, but there’s 
also a lot of respect between the 
teams.” 

“Yeah, except those teams are 
good,” added one of his teammates. 

And apparently, this wasn’t the 
first year that the game turned into 
a Far East Side Story. 

“It’s always been like that,” said 
Alex Huang, a Hopkins graduate 
who tooka break from classes at Mt. 
Sinai School of Medicine to support 
the CSA team and ended up getting 
roped into playing quarterback late 
in the game. “The rivalry really 
makes the game more fun. Butit can 
get out of hand.” 

The rivalry was fueled by the fact 
thatthe CSA’s massive offensive line 
was made up of several players who 
would have a hard time convincing 
anyone that they’re of Chinese de- 


Dh SAT Was more like the Caucasian 
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as much a part of 
the club as Chi- 
nese people who 
don’t show up to 
meetings.” 

Both teams ad- 
mitted that the ri- 


valry was friendly, and Kim even | 


mocked my attempts to uncover a 
more deep-seeded origin of the feud. 
“Tt’s because we score higher on 
the SATs” he said, managing to keep 
a straight face for several moments 
before breaking into a smile. 

After the game, both squads gath- 
ered up for team cheers, met at 
midfield to shake hands and began 
towalkhome. The question of which 
student group could put forth a 
more dominant football team had 
been answered, and thus only one 
uestion — posed by a member of 
o’s going to the library 





BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Itseemslike the men’s water polo 
team is losing its touch. 
However, even with two recent 


-| | losses to Navy and Princeton, the 


| water polo team has been steadily 


improving their performance. The 
Blue Jays have been playing with a 


| tighter defense, which led to closer 
| games against the Midshipmen and 
| the Tigers. Both Navyand Princeton 


are Division I teams ranked higher 


than Johns Hopkins. 


For the most part, Hopkins held 


| its own against Navy, ending the 


D-Level to the field | 


| Bond. 


first quarter with a 2-0 lead with two 
goals from freshmen driver Alex 


In the second quarter, however, 
Navy scored four unanswered goals, 
which Hopkins was unable to keep 


| up with. Both teams scored three 
| times in the third quarter, making 


the game 7-5, with Navy ahead go- 
ing into the final period. 

In the fourth quarter, Hopkins 
was able to tie it up again with the 
help of sophomore utility Sean 
McCreery, who scored the two goals 
Hopkins needed. That would prove 
to be the last time the Jays would 
manage to make a come-from-be- 
hind surge, and they were unable to 
keep Navy at bay afterwards. Navy 
scored three more goals to Hopkins’ 
one, leaving the final score at 10-8. 

Thelast time that Hopkins played 
Navy was at the Bucknell Invita- 
tional, where Hopkins lost, 13-5. 
The closer score in the recent game 
reflects the intensive change in de- 
fense that the team put into place. 

“We've really been working on 
our man-to-man defense,” said se- 
nior co-captain Win Bates. 

Hopkins also went out very hard 
against Navy. The Blue Jays played 
aggressively, having a total of 12 
ejections on the team compared to 
Navy’s six. Navy is ranked No. 3 in 
the Collegiate Water Polo Associa- 
tion poll (CWPA), while the Jays 
are ranked No. 5. 

Another change in the mechan- 
ics of the team is the role of the 
goalie, sophomore Mitch Williams. 

“He has been great in the cage,” 
said senior co-captain Jim Single- 
ton. 





Williams’ role is evident in the 
team’simproved performance. In the 
| game against George Washington, 
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Freshman midfielder Malcolm Stewart laces a pass against Drew. 


M. soccer nets two to 
overtake Dickinson 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
playing with one another.” 

“We were definitely getting frus- 
trated during that stretch, but at the 
same time we felt we played well,” 
said sophomore midfielder Nate 
Ford. “We just kept getting unlucky 
at the wrong time. That was some- 
thing we didn’t have to deal with last 
year, as it seemed like luck was on 
our side a little bit.” 

The team used their loss and ties 
as a learning experience and capi- 
talized on them to come out with 
their win over Dickinson. 

“We got an opportunity to look 
at what’s not working, Last year we 
never lost so we never really had a 
practice where we said, “We need to 
work on this,” said Grosser. “Ifwe’re 
struggling right now in an attempt 
to find the right style for us to play, 
I’d rather take care of it now than at 
the end of the season.” 

As the team is more than halfway 
through the regularly scheduled 
games, the seniors are coming to 
terms with the fact that this season 
is their last. 

“It started to get weird during 


preseason when all the seniors 
started realizing all the fun stuff 
we've done every year for four years 
would be coming to an end. Now 
that we’re halfway through the regu- 
lar season, we’re really just trying to 
take it all in and not miss anything,” 
said Grosser. “I joke around with 
[senior co-captain and defensemen] 
Traver | Davis] and [senior forward] 
Adam [Simon] after hard practices 
and games about how we’re getting 
‘too old for this’ and our bodies can’t 
recover like the little 18-year-olds 
here.” 

The Jays will get a break from 
game play until next Wednesday, 
when they will face Arcadia Col- 
lege on Homewood Field. Game 
time is set for 7 p.m. This is the last 
non-conference game that the 
team will play for the regular sea- 
son, 


The team hopesto continue their — 


winning streak in the final four con- 
ference games, as well as into the 
conference tournament. 

“We know we have a lot of po- 
tential this year and can be a great 
team,” said Ford. 


§ Despite losses, water p 
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Freshman driver Alex Bond looks to rifle the ball past a Colonial in last Wednesday’s match versus GW. 


Williams had over 15 saves to help 
Hopkins win, 10-3. Williams has also 
transitioned to help improve defense. 

“He’s been vocalizing what the 
defense needs to do, which really 
helps us,” Singleton said. 

This is Williams’ second year as 
the team’s goalie. Last year, asa fresh- 
man, Williams earned an honorable 
mention forthe 
All-American 
team. 

“He makes 
big plays in big 
games,” said 
Bates. 

Inthe recent 
game against 


‘N Out and 


Besides water polo, 
we're excited about In 


ing. 
We've been playing team wa- 
ter polo,” said Singleton. “The 
scoring’s been more even among 
players.” 

The team has also been doing a 
lot of substituting and getting more 
players off the bench. 

“(Junior driver] David Strickland 
has been in the 
gamealotbecause 
he’svery fast,” said 
Bates. “[Fresh- 
men drivers] 
Chris Hansonand 
Josh Kratz have 
also been substi- 
tuting in a lot.” 


getting a 





Princeton, the Over the 
team again re- good tan. weekend, the 
duced their gap —SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN _ BlueJaysbeat Sa- 
in the score. At JIM SINGLETON lem Interna- 
h adit pmie, tional, ranked 
Hopkins and No. 6 in the 


Princeton were tied before Princeton 
pulled ahead to win, 11-8. Previously 
this season, the Blue Jays lost to 
Princeton, 14-5, during the East Coast 
Athletic Conference (ECAC) Cham- 
pionships. Princeton is ranked No. 2 
in the CWPA poll. 

The close game was due in part 
to four goals scored by sophomore 
driver Chris Hemmerle. But 
Hemmerle’s four goals are atypical 
of the team’s usual spread out scor- 


CWPA, 9-7. Although the Blue Jays 
won, they started off the game 
slowly, so that Salem was winning 
for the first quarter. After that, how- 
ever, Hopkins took a strong lead. 

“Although the game looked 
close on the scoreboard, we were 
leading most of the game,” said 
Singleton. 

After gaining the lead, Hopkins 
kept it for the rest of the game, even 
though Salem scored several goals 
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near the end. 

Johns Hopkins also defeated 
George Washington last week. Due 
to many different players scoring 
throughout the game, the Blue Jays 
won 10-3. George Washington is 
ranked No. 8. 

This upcoming weekend, the 
Blue Jays will travel to California to 
playin the Claremont Convergence. 
The Claremont Convergence is a 
tournament for Division III teams, 
mostly from the West Coast. Other 
than this tournament, Hopkins will 
not play against the majority of these 
teams again. Because Hopkins gen- 
erally competes against East Coast 
schools, the only Division III] team 
that they regularly compete against 
is MIT. 

Some of the teams that the Blue 
Jays will be playing against in Cali- 
fornia are Whittier and Pomona- 
Pitzer, as well as University of 
Redlands. The University of 
Redlands is currently ranked in the 
Top 20 Collegiate Water Polo teams 
despite being a Division II team. 

The team is anticipating their 
upcoming competition, and the 
chance to be in California. 

“We’re looking forward to play- 
ing against other Division III 
teams,” said Singleton. “Besides 
water polo, we’re excited about In 
‘N Out and getting a good tan.” 
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SPORTS 


W. soccer draws first loss. 








ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
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Ursinus and TCNJ cool the Jays, handing them a tie and defeat 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
another outcome that is not unfa- 
miliar to Hopkins. In each of the 
other six games in which these two 
teams have previously competed, 
Hopkins has never been able to 
score. 

Despite the absence of goals, the 
Jays played well against the Lions 
who are now a perfect 10-0 this sea- 
son. 

“We knew that they were No. 3 
in the country,” said freshman 
midfielder Chrissy McCurdy, “but 
we were up to the challenge.” 

Hopkinsis one of only twoteams 
this season who have been able to 
limit New Jersey to only one goal. 
The Lions, who have notlostaregu- 
lar season game in over a year, have 
averaged 4.33 goals per game in the 


first nine matches of their season. 
The Jays’ solid defense was nearly 


impenetrable. 
The only let-up 
occurred when 
senior goalie Jen 
Goebel chal- 
lenged the ball 
and TCNJ senior 
Brittany Boyd 
scored on the 


open net as 


half scoreless. 





We knew that they 
were No.3 in the 


country, but we were 


sive kick-save which kept the first 


She also re- | § 


ceived help 
from junior 
defenseman Sa- 
rah Lombardi, 
whosaveda goal 


during a first- | 


half Lions at- 


tack. The Jays’ | 


defense was also 


Hopkins’ de- 
fense tried to 
chase her down. 

Goebel, how- 
ever, had a stel- 
lar game-tally- 
ing three important saves in the 
second half for a game total of four. 
Her saves included a very impres- 





up to the challenge. 


—FRESHMAN MIDFIELDER 
CHRISSY MCCURDY 


able to 
down TCNJ’s 
leading points 
scorer, Dana 
DiBruno, who 
has tallied ten 
goals in the first ten games of the 
season. 

Hopkins’ first loss of the year was 
the game after the Jays’ first draw this 
season, which they experienced on 
Saturday, Oct. 1, when they tied the 
Ursinus Bears, 1-1. 

The Bears were able to score firstat 
81:16 as Nicole Papp beat out Goebel 
inaone-on-one blitz. Hopkins, how- 
ever, responded less than four min- 
utes later when junior forward Kaitlin 
Giannetti centered the ball to 
McKenzie, who found the net. 

McKenzie’s goal forced Hopkins 
into their first overtime of the sea- 
son. However, in the two ten-minute 
halves that ensued, neither team 
could capitalize, despite Ursinus 


getting off four shots and Hopkins | 


shut | 





LIZZIE KAY, VOLLEYBALL 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTeER 


Lizzie Kay is one of the shortest 
players on her team. And she plays 
volleyball. Benchwarmer, right? 

Not as libero. 











‘ 
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For the next year and a half, the only digs records that junior libero Lizzie Kay has to break are her own. 


Blue Jays are okay with Kay 


with 1,627, eclipsing the mark set 
by her friend Betsy Baydala from 
2001-04. And she has a year anda 
half left to play. 
“She could end up with 2,500,” 
said head coach Scott Pennewill. 
The dig is currency for the 


son,” said Kay. “There’s always the 
extra incentive to get the extra 
dig.” Watching Kay play, it’s clear 
that she means it. She spends as 
much time on the ground as the 
ball spends in the air, laying her- 
self out for almost every hit. Noth- 














taking three. “Libero was not a position until _ libero, the de- ing is out of 
The Blue Jays willlookto makeup | my senior year ofhigh school,” said fensive spe- [/ range. 
for the loss in their upcoming games. | Kay,ajunior. “Ifanything,heightis  cialist on the “I used to 
They have six games remaininginthe | a disadvantage. Due to the factthat court, and VITAL STATISTICS bruise from 
season, all of which are against Cen- | I’m short, I knew it was my posi- Kay is rich hitting the 
tennial Conference teams. tion.” with it. Main- Name: ’ Lizzie Kay floor,” she 
: ; They play Washington College on And she has certainly made it taining her | Year: Junior said, “butnow 
: a =) Wednesday, Oct. 5 at Homewood, | her position. In Saturday’s game pace of 7.10 Position: Libero my body is 
MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER and then travel to Pennsylvania to | versus Muhlenberg, she set the pergame,she | Height: 55” used to it.” 
_ Junior forward Kaitlin Giannetti dribbles downfield against TCNJ. face Swarthmore on Friday, Oct.7._ | Hopkinsall-timecareerdigrecord would crack | Major: Political Science It’s fortu- 
the NCAA : nate for Kay 
ERE SN: Hopkins Highlights: Single season and ca- fee fp ee 
© ih that reer leader for digs at Hopkins, having already abuse ones 
Fie OC e re Ses pace, _ she broken the single-season recordtwice. | + cause she gets 
: | would eclipse plenty of it. 
the Hopkins Shehasled 


to lose at Homewood 


\ 
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Schram, just out of reach forthe 
save. 
| Muhlenberg assured the Jays 
that victory would have to be 
earned, as the Mules’ Duffy scored 
her second goal of the game with 
less than five minutes remaining 
to make it 4-3. 

A penalty stroke was awarded to 
the Mules with 
3:18 left to play. 
Apenalty stroke 
is arguably one 
the most excit- 
ing plays to 
watch in field 


eS 
At home, we have an 


advantage with the 


Eng stepped in. 

Eng intercepted the shot, seal- 
ing the victory for the Jays. The Blue 
Jays then successfully ran out the 
clock, preserving their undefeated 
home record at 3-0. 

What makes the Jays so unbeat- 
able at home? 

“Well, it has to do with the teams 
we've played at home and the teams 
we've played 
away,” said Eng. 
“We played a 
bunch of top 
teams away ear- 
lier in the year” 
(No. 1 Salisbury, 


TURSINA ABDUL-RASHID/NEWS-LETTER 





The Hopkins volleyball team gears up foragame against Swarthmore. 


Jays take two big wins 


single-season digs record. Which 
she has already set. Twice. 
“She has been a godsend,” said 


Pennewill. 


For Pennewill, there is no better 
way to describe Kay’s tenure with 
the Jays. His Hopkins career began 
in 2003, the same year Kay’s began. 
He expected to have to train an un- 
polished defense. Instead, he got his 
libero. 

“Not knowing who youwere get- 
ting when you inherit a team and 
then getting someone like Lizzie to 
anchor your defense is unheard of,” 
said Pennewill. 

What’s most surprising is that 
Kay joined the team with all of the 
characteristics that a coach can’t 
train. 


the team in digs in all but two of 
Hopkins’ 21 games this year, in- 
cluding 19 in the recent 3-1 win 
over Swarthmore. In an early Sep- 
tember match against 
Marymount, she had her most pro- 
lific game of the season with 44 
digs. 

But perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect of Kay’s diving digs is 
showing her teammates that she 
can. 

As the leader of the defense, Kay 
consistently establishes herself as a 
safety net, enabling the rest of the 
team to make more daring plays 
that they couldn’t otherwise make. 
With a solid anchor, the entire ship 
can sail faster. 

Kay gets to every ball, leads the 


urf is No.3 TCNJ, No. CONTINUED FROM Pace A1l2 Pennewill and Hajj both recog- “You have to have some people _ defense, and, as a junior, is already 
) oo ae Senha agli 18 Gettysburg). | and 18 digs, while O’Callaghan _ nize the importance of these fresh- | on your team that carry that com- trying to break her own records. 
"eg pale But surely, | racked up a double-double of her man contributing, and their efforts | petitive spirit, and she has that,” The only thing she can’t do is play 
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yards from the 
goal, at which 


generally difficult to 


there is more to 
it than better 





ers watching from behind the 25- 
yard line, Muhlenberg senior 
midfielder Steph Light attempted 
toknotthe gameat four goals apiece. 
Light, fixed on the ball, pulled the 
trigger. The ball headed towards the 
net, about to poke through. 

Until junior goalkeeper Dayna 


- Must hav 








generally difficult to get used to,” Eng 
said. 

The Jays continue their 
homestand with games against 
Centennial conference rivals 
Swarthmore and Franklin & 
Marshall next week. 





own with 15 kills and 18 digs. Junior 
libero Lizzie Kay led the team in 


adjusted flawlessly to the position 
of setter, and has led the team in 
assists on a regular basis. Also pro- 
viding key contributions have been 
opposite Kim Jackanich and middle 
back Adrienne Young, who played a 
largerolein the win over Swarthmore. 
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and strong play have not been for- 
gotten. 


and hopefully it will continue.” 

Kay participated in the 
Swarthmore match coming off of a 
record-setting performance against 
Muhlenberg. In that match, Kay set 
Hopkins’ all-time record for career 
digs, passing former teammate 
Betsy Baydala. Kaybrokethe record 
of 1,627 in the first game, then con- 
tinued to lead the Blue Jays to an 
easy win. Pennewill recognized the 
efforts of his “quarterback” after 


Pennewill said, “but if I had to 
give her a name, I'd definitely say 
that Lizzie is our quarterback out 
there. Her ability to anticipate is 
such an advantage to her, She gets 
digs on her feet, and defensively 
that is what you want.” 

While Kay was quick to brush 
off the feat, she was sure to include 
her teammates as being an impor- 
tant part of the record. 

“Ttis a great feeling for me to have 


tennial Conference play with a cru- 
cial home match-up Saturday at 1 
p.m. against Franklin & Marshall. 








said Pennewill. “Competitive spirit 
is something you can’t teach.” 


for five years. 
“She’s not going to be easy to 


nies the player get used to. competition on digs with 19. Freshman Amanda “Their growth has really been That spiritis whatenablesKayto replace,” said Pennewill. 

takes a shot JUNIOR GOALIE DAYNA | theroad than at | Lewis added to her team-high assist measuredin their abilitytokeepup | use her speed and agility to their But in the mean time, she will 

against =the — G _ home, right? total with 54. with the game,” Pennewill said. fullest extent, turningagreat player continue to dominate the back line 

goalie, one on EN “Athome, we The freshmen on the volleyball “It’s great to have freshmen step- | into a record-breaking player. until the end of next year. Not bad 

“hats have an advan- | team have played a large part ping up forus,” Hajj said. “They have “I’m a very competitive per- for a5’5” volleyball player. 
Withall play- tage with the new turf. The turf is | throughout this season. Lewis has _ given us great depth so far this season, 





Football team nowat 
No. 22 in the country 
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Blue Jays were content to hand the 
ball to T.J. Lyons who rushed for 80 


played the role of “party pooper” as 
they overshadowed an otherwise 
stellar offensive show. 

“With the offense putting to- 
gether some drives, it does make 
our job a little easier and gives us 
some rest during the game,” Luke 
said. 

“However, regardless of what the 
offense does, [the defense] puts the 
same amount of pressure on our- 
selves to shut-outour opponentand 


yards for a touchdown. It was un- 
doubtedly the finest moment in 
possibly the best game of 


s 


Colicchio’s career. 
On the day, Colicchio notched a 
force fumble and two interceptions 


the game. " hate ae two ee — one of which he returned for a 
“Tt’s tough to say you have a nfortunately for Dilonno and TD. HisstrongplayearnedhimCen- 
JHU studen ts to ma nage quarterback on _ defense,” | his mates, the Hopkins’ defense _ tennial Conference defensive player 


of the week honors. 

“Every person on our defense is 
talented enough to change the game 
forus,” Luke said. “It was Colicchio 
this week — it could be anyone next 
week.” 

After a game in which the of- 
fense, the defense, and various indi- 
viduals all made statements, there’s 
no doubt that the only statement 
that Hopkins is looking to make 
this week is a victory on their home 


thisaward. [think hadanadvantage | even score on our own — anything _ turf. 
over Betsy because I kind ofgotlucky | to.help us win.” This Saturday, Franklin & Marshall 
bywhat position I play. The team that In the end, it was the defense  Collegewillcometo Homewood fora 
has surrounded me has been critical | who had the last big play in a game Centennial Conference match-up that 
; _ inhelping me, aswell. Hopefully, this | filled with many. After Hopkins _ putsthe undefeated and now No. 22- 
is something I can build on for the | ripped off two scores to open the _ ranked Blue Jays against the 2-2 Dip- 
next year and a half.” second half, Dickinson was stillin- lomats. A 

Inthe Muhlenbergmatch, the Blue | tent upon keeping the game within Last year, Franklin & Marshall 
Jayswereled by Hajj and Bo, ine reach, posted an 8-3 bars ae on the 
; who tallied 13 kills each. Kay added Unfortunately for them, EasternCollegeA etic Conference 

To a pply, emal ! th Ee three aces to her game-high 22 digs. | Colicchio siete in front of a (ECAC) Southwest title. 
A i = -Ch jief at Lewis added 47 assists. Torchia pass and nabbed an inter- The Blue Jays were 9-2 in 2004 
Editor. ‘S-l n Hopkins continues their Cen- | ception, which he returned 33 and won the ECAC Southeast 


rown. The Blue Jays have won their 
last eight meetings with the Diplo- 


mats. 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Football vs. Franklin & Marshall 1 p.m. 
Volleyball vs. Franklin & Marshall = 1 p.m. 


Field Hockey vs. Franklin & Marshall 5 p.m. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


After turning pro on Wednesday, Michelle 
Wie immediately became the highest paid 
women’s golfer, as endorsement deals with 
Nike and Sony will pay her as much as $10 
million each year. She is a week shy of her 
16th birthday. 
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games 


Volleyball defeats 
rivals Swarthmore 
and Muhlenberg 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


After a string of three consecu- 
tive losses, including a heartbreak- 
ing defeat to Centennial Conference 
rival Gettysburg last Tuesday, the 
Johns Hopkins volleyball team has 
their “mo” and “flo” back. 

The Blue Jays knocked off two 
conference opponents in the past 
week, defeating Muhlenberg 3-0 
(30-25, 30-15, 30-23) last Saturday 
and knocking off Swarthmore 3-1 
(30-17, 27-30, 30-20, 30-23) on 
Tuesday night. 

Both matches were home wins for 
the women, improving their season 
recordathometo 10-Oand their over- 
all record for the season to 16-5 (2-1). 

“We definitely feel we have put 
our losses in the past,” said senior 
captain Jen Hajj. “Coach has cre- 
ated opportunities in practice for 
us where we can improve our mo 
(momentum) and flo (intensity). 


They have helped us to get back 
on track.” 


However, the match against 
Swarthmore was not without flaws, 
After completely overwhelming the 
Garnet Tide in the first game with a 





the loss on an inability to mix shots, 
which led to an inability to execute 
kills. 

“Our team understands that we 
can’t drop games like that against 
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Sophomore outside hitter Natalia Fijalkowski hits one over the net in the Jays’ 3-1 win over Swarthmore. 


better teams,” Pennewill said. “It 
isn’t something that I have to com- 
municate to them as much as it is 
creating better habits in the practice 
gym. We had movement problems 
today, and in turn that made mixing 
shots much harder.” 

Aftera defensive adjustment that 
Pennewill said turned the game in 
the Blue Jays’ favor, the women went 
on to defeat Swarthmore handily in 
the final two games. The move was 





series of hard kills and well-placed _ made so that Johns Hopkins would 
= ond gz ae thi se Ar a ees t eet ive: es : = 
Coach Scott Pennewill blamed game. 


Sophomore Natalia Fijalkowski 
and senior Katie O’Callaghan led 
the way for Johns Hopkins. 
Fijalkowski accumulated 16 kills. 
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The Jays field hockey team is a perfect 4-0 at home so far this year. 


Field hockey defeats 
Muhlenberg at home 


BY DAVID NGUYEN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Home field advantage is without 
question a defining factor in the out- 
come of any game of any sport. 
Home field advantage is having fans 
cheering for you, getting to sleep in 
your own bed the night before and 
avoiding the physical and mental 
drain of travel. 

Home-field advantage is also 
about defending your turf. 

The Johns Hopkins field hockey 
team took full advantage of playing 
at home this week, besting the 
Muhlenberg Mules 4-3 last Satur- 
day in a down-to-the-wire thriller 
to stay undefeated at home. 

Battling a pesky Muhlenberg de- 
fense that allows an average 1.17 
goals a game, the Jays notched a 
season-high four goals. The Jays 
turned the heat on the Mules by 
scoring only 6:20 into the match 
when senior forward Caite Kappel 
took a pass from senior midfielder 
Meighan Roose to the cage after 
blowing past her defender. 

Junior midfielder Amy Soergel 


added cushion to the Jays’ lead by 


ape, Se fy 7 ere SYiry, 
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slipping a shot by the Muhlenberg 
defense off a penalty corner play, 
making it 2-0. 

The Mules, however, were not 
going to let the game turn into a 
blowout. With the first half winding 
down, sophomore forward Jillian 


Duffy closed the gap by skipping a | 


shot past the Jays to make it 2-1. The 
Blue Jays would take the 2-1 lead 
into halftime. 

Less than three minutes into the 
second half, a three-way play gave 
the Blue Jays a 3-1 lead. Sophomore 
midfielder Sarah Bender sent a bul- 
let to Kappel, who found freshman 
midfielder Leah Horton open to put 
the Jays up 3-1. Horton’s first career 
goal re-established the two-goal lead 
for the Blue Jays in the second half. 

The Mules, however, would rally 
to cut the deficit to one again when 
junior forward Jessica Hand found 
the back of the net at the 50:30 mark. 

With the score nowat 3-2, junior 
midfielder Leah Dudley took a pass 
from senior forward Kristan Lione 
and scored off a remarkable chip 
shot off the left side. The ball glided 
over the Muhlenberg goalie Lauren 
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Hopkins volleyball 
digs Lizzie Kay 
Athlete of the Week Lizzie Kay is the 


history. And she’s one of the shortest 
on the team. Page All. % tage ; 


best defender in Blue Jay volleyball 
i 


Peer SE pasha os. 
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Water polo 
submerged in funk 


Water polo dropped two to Navy and 
Princeton, but a win against George 
Washington proves thatthey may not 
be sinking after all. Page A10. 





W. soccer suffers 
year's first defeat 


BY ALLISON STODDART 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEwSs-LETTER 


When two undefeated teams go 
head to head, one will walk away hav- 
ing suffered a blemish to their record. 

Unfortunately for the Johns 
Hopkins women’s soccer team, their 
first blemishcame last Monday at 
Homewood Field against the No. 3 
College of New Jersey Lions. The 
Lions were able to put the ball in 
once, and it was good enough to 
defeat the Blue Jays, 1-0. 

The No. 15 Blue Jays had sev- 
eral chances in Lions territory in 
which TCNJ simply couldn’t keep 
control of the ball, but Hopkins 
was also unable to utilize the op- 
portunities. 

The Jays often found themselves 
in possession of the ball, sometimes 
only a few yards from the net, but 
could not manage to score. The 
Hopkins offensive team of sopho- 
more forward Kim Lane and senior 
forward Meg McIntosh created sev- 
eral attacks which had many fans on 
their feet in anticipation. Two cor- 





Korean students win 
Rice Bowl 2005 


Chinese and Korean students duking 
it out on the gridiron? Sports of Sorts 
covers all the hard hits, awkward ten- 
sion, and Asian jokes. Page A10. 





ner kicks from junior midfielder 
Jessie McKenzie to the far post also 
created ideal breaks, but Hopkins 
was unable to get a foot on the 
ball. 

“We just didn’t capitalize on our 
chances,” said freshman midfielder 
Jane O’Connor. 

Hopkins is not the only team to 
experience such frustrations against 
TCNJ. 

In fact, not only are the lions 
undefeated in every non-conference 
match-up they played, but they have 
not allowed a single goal in these 
games. 

Only Montclair State has been 
able to penetrate the New Jersey 
defense and tally a goal. This is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE All 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior defender Katherine Taft 
breaks away from a TCNJ player. 





Jays football wins fourth straight game 


BY BRIAN GALBRAITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Johns Hopkins football team 
was back in the Keystone State for 
their second game in a row — same 
state, same results. 

Once again Hopkins’ defense was 
up to the task, and offense was explo- 
siveas the Blue Jaysran their record to 
4-0 with a win in a redemption game 
against Centennial Conference foe, 
Dickinson College. 

Unlike most Hopkins’ football 
games, this contest differed from 
the norm as the Blue Jays lit up the 
scoreboard at an alarming rate. Just 
as expected, the defense chipped in 
another stellar performance as well. 
The Jays held Dickinson to just 14 
points, which the defense was able 
to erase with their own two touch- 
downs. 

For this defense, big plays were 
the story of the day, as senior de- 
fensive back Dan Colicchio was 
able to return an interception for 
a touchdown. Then senior line- 
backer and captain Adam Luke 
converted a fumble recovery into 
six points. 

“The best thing about this unit is 
that it doesn’t rely on one person to 
make all the big plays,” Luke said. 
“As you saw this weekend, any 
player on our defense is capable of 


Sophomore running back Phil Roberts carried for 13 of the Blue Jays 


making a game-changing play.” 

On this day Luke wasa main con- 
tributor and was able to single- 
handedly break the game open. 
Right after a quick Hopkins touch- 
down by senior 


After Dickinson’s opening 
drive, Hopkins was able to stymie 
the Red Devils in the same fashion 
that Dickinson did to them last 
year — tough defense and effi- 


charge of the offense and generated 
multiple drives that went deep into 
Dickinson’s territory. On the day, 
Dilonno threw 210 yards and one 
touchdown, but what was more im- 

pressive was the 





running back 
T.J. Lyons, Luke 
and his defense 
got down to 





methodical ap- 
proach he used 
to pick apart 
Dickinson’s de- 








work. fense. 

We aint Witenes a i Dilonno 
Dickinson Pie aes i spread the foot- 
starting on oe) 10 yards, 15 for 27 ball between 
their 33-yard ___ Rushing: _ Lyons (JHU) - 80 yards, 14 rushes two wide receiv- 


line, Colicchio 
forceda fumble 
on an option 
play which Luke recovered and 
raced the distance for the second 
touchdown of his career. 

“Success for me comes with un- 
derstanding the opposition’s scheme 
and having a great defensive line in 
frontofme,” Luke said. “Ifeellike Ido 
a good job of preparing each week, 
but I also have players in front of me 
that keep linemen off of me and allow 
me to make plays.” 

These words held true in what 
can only be described as a team de- 
fensive effort. After Luke gave 
Hopkins the lead, the defense went 
on to force another fumble and to 
intercept Dickinson quarterback 
Matt Torchia four times. 














MIKE SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 


149 total rushing yards in their 35-14 win over Dickinson on Saturday. 





Ze" Receiving: Sattler JHU) - 94 yards, 3 receptions 


cient offense. 

The Blue Jays’ offense seemed to 
stage a coming-out party this week 
against the Red Devils. Although 
they didn’t need to do much, senior 
quarterback Zach Dilonno took 








ers, sophomore 
Corey Sattler 
and junior An- 
thony Triplin. Sattler had three re- 
ceptions for a career-high 94 yards 
and caught Dilonno’s only passing 
touchdown. 

Inside Dickinson’s territory, the 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A11 





Team rituals help out 
Jays soccer in 2-0 win 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Sports at all levels have no short- 
age of bizarre pre-game rituals. 
Baseball Hall-of-Famer Wade Boggs 
ate chicken and rice before every 
game. Michael 





Conference match-up over 
Dickinson College. 

Grosser headed the first goal past 
Dickinson’s goalie off a pass from 
senior midfielder Edmond 
Wybaillie in the first seven minutes. 
Wybaillie scored the second goal 

unassisted in 


JOP) ZW) TTT —71, the second half. 
wore his North . The Jays 
Carolina shorts Immediately before were coming off 
underneath his a loss and three 
uniform, the game the starters straight ties — 
The Johns ; something that 
Hopkins men’s Qetina huddle and the conference 
soccer teamis no champions 
exception. ‘we say — wel] — were not used to 
“Before each last season. 
ganeiwe inde that's private, A ae 
eryone on the SENIOR DEFENDER JEFF tougher this 
team good luck,” GROSSER year,” _ said 
said senior co- Grosser. “Going 
captain and de- undefeated in a 


fender Jeff Grosser. “Immediately 
before the game the starters get ina 
huddle and we say — well — that’s 
private.” 
Pre-game rituals worked for the 
team, they won 2-0 in a Centennial 


» still 


season is a blessing regardless of 
who’s on the field. Even though we 
lost two players last year, this is a 
completely different team and we’re 
getting used to 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Newport, Rhode Island 





Once the summer destination 
of America’s elite, such as the 
Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts, 
this Rhode Island summer retreat 
continues to bea great place fora 
getaway year-round. The combi- 
nation of beautifully gilded aged 
mansions and quirky boutiques 
and restaurants allows this com- 
munity to retain its history while 
it continues to thrive and rein- 
vent itself. Despite the illustrious 
surnames of those who owned 
property here, a trip to Newport 
won't break the bank. 

Stay 

Bedand breakfasts are the best 
way tocapture some of Newport's 
charm duringa short stay. Try the 
Attwater Villa Bed & Breakfast 
(22 Liberty St.; [401] 846-7444), 
aturnofthecentury cottage that’s 
only short walk from local attrac- 
tions. Rates start at $99 per night. 
Another great place to stay is 1 
Murray House Bed & Breakfast (1. 
Murray Place; [4.01] 846-3337) lo- 
cated in the Newport Mansion 
district, which has a stunning 
flower garden and water views. 

Rates startats8o0 dollars per night. 
Play 

The Cliff Walk (117 Memorial 
Blvd.) isa must-do while in New- 
port. The 3.5-mile stroll over- 
looks the famous mansions of 
Newport, the Atlantic Ocean and 
Newport’s sensuous beaches. 
While on the walk, stop at The 
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Breakers (424 Bellevue Ave.; 
[401] 847-1000), the famed 
“Italian Renaissance summer 
cottage” of the Vanderbilts. The 
13-acre estate hardly resembles 
atypical summer hideaway. The 
home sits on a cliff with waves 
crashing against the rocks be- 
low, while the interior of the 
house is lined in gold leaf. The 
home and surroundings truly 
capture the wealth and opulence 
of the early 20th century. Other 
mansions of interest are Doris 
Duke’s home, Rough Point, and 
the Astor family home, 


Beachwood Mansion. Trinity ée 


Church (Queen Ann Squars 
[401] 846-0660) is also a fF 
markable historical attractio 
The church was built in1698 and 
since then everyone from 
George Washington to Queen 
Elizabeth to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has worshipped 
here. The organ was even tested 
by Handel in England before it 
was sent to the church. 
Eat 

Tucker's Bistro 450 Broadway; 
[401] 846-3449), an eclectic 
French bistro is a great place fora 
fun night out. Another excellent 
choice for dinner is the White 
House Tavern (25 Marlborough 
St.; [401] 849-3600), situated in 
a townhouse built in 1673. Fire- 
places and plank wood floors cre- 
ate an intimate colonial feel. 
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can be reached with oft few 
hours’ drive? Nearby Atlantic 
City, N.J. is thick with amuse- 
ment of all sorts, from the be- 
decked casinos and beautiful 


LONG MES 6, ans 


and is another well-known shop- 
ping area with over 7o shops, 
restaurants and nightspots. 
When the slots have sucked 
you dry, you can get wet at one 
of Atlantic City’s fine beaches 


([609] 449-7130). Surfing, scuba 
diving (even night dives), raft- 









that. Anyone and everyone can 
amuse himself thoroughly in 
Atlantic City. 
Stay 

Atlantic City is home to a 
dozen gigantic hotel/casino re- 
sorts. All of these places have 
plenty of card tables, bars and 
slot machines as well as upscale 
and casual dining venues. Many 
also have full service spas. Re- 
sorts Atlantic City ([609] 340- 
6000), with standard rooms at 
$64 a night, is a great pick 
pricewise and is right on the 
boardwalk. The Borgata (866- 
_ MY BORGATA) is a beautiful 

hotel and casino resort in a 
higher price range. Rooms range 


Oa aaa 





has plenty more to offer than 


hole. courses, Bs le Twistec 
Dune ([609] 653-8019) prom- A 
ises “A taste of Scotland in is ; 
lantic City.” 
At night, you can scope out 
some of the City’s popular clubs: 
Mixx, atthe Borgataand Casbah | 
([609] 449-5138), at Trump Taj 
Mahal are two of themosttalked Bee 
about and visited. 
Eat Mi 
There are dorene of ae yi 
rantsin Atlantic City, accommo-— 
dating everyone’s tastes and 
budgets. For an authentic C 







































([609] 348-6700 
Tropicana Resort 
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Undergrad 
fiction hits 
sci-fi world 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The aim of any university’s creative writ- 
ing program is, of course, to produce the next 
Dave Eggers. The Hopkins Writing Seminar 
Department professors would love to boast 
that oneoftheirstudents went on, after gradu- 
ation, to publish a novel or a collection of 
stories. But sophomores Dylan Diggs and 
Nazia Rahman didn’t wait until after gradua- 
tion to begin their publishing career. Diggs 
published his first novel, The Palladium, a 
futuristic sci-fi thriller in 2003, and Rahman 
published her 600-page fantasy tome, Rings 
of Light: AyurVeda, in the same year. Despite 
the fact that both books are available on 
Amazon.com, fewstudents on campus know 
Rahman or Diggs are published authors. 

Unbeknownst to Tristan Davies, his Ru- 
diments of Fiction student Nazia has pub- 
lished almost as many books as he has. 
Both students try to keep their authorship 
on the down-low. 

“T don’t advertise [my book on cam- 
pus], which is probably a bad idea.” said 
Diggs. “It was weird to see my TA for IFP 
buy my book at the Book Fair in Baltimore 
this year.” 

“Tt’s not a really big accomplishment,” 
Rahman said, “I don’t want a lot of people 
to know about it.” 

While Rahman may not think spending 
several years drafting, writing, editing and 
printing a 612-page book is a “big accom- 
plishment,” writing students who stress out 
over one-page, double-spaced short story 
assignments might beg to differ. The in- 
tense Hopkins workload generally prevents 
either writer from working on his novels 
while at school. 

Rahman, a Biology and Writing Semi- 
nars double major, says, “There’s not 
enough time to write. Ineed to be studying, 


| you know, my bio-chem.” 


Diggs finished revising histwo latest books, 
Palladium II: Second Contact and Palladium 
III: Trust No Onelastsummer. “Ineverworked 
on them at Hopkins,” said Diggs, who is 
currently developing two more novels, a 
fourth Palladium book and a novel called 
Adem-3, which, according to Diggs, “basi- 
cally brings Greek myths into a sci-fi world.” 

CONTINUED ON Pace B3 





DragFest 
05 dazzles 


BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Not so far away, in a club on Charles 
Street, there exists a world that’s unfamiliar 
to most Hopkins students. With rhythmic 
music playing in the background and crazy 
lights flashing from all directions, at first 
this club has the same feel as many of 
Baltimore’s other nightlife offerings. 

But, there is one huge difference — this 
club is Grand Central, home to DragFest 
’05.On Wednesday, Sept. 28th, Grand Cen- 
tral was filled with drag extraordinaires 
competing for the title of Baltimore’s Best 
Drag Queen. 

For a novice to the drag community, 
Baltimore’s DragFest 05 might bring to 
mind something similar to scenes from 
movies, television or the musical Rent. It 
might seem likea dress-up game, not some- 
thing to be taken seriously. However, for 
those involved in the world of drag, being a 
drag queen is a lot of hard work. 

“This is about creating an illusion. I see 
itasanartform,” saidjunior Anton Marino. 
Marinowas the only contestantin DragFest 
from Hopkins. 

“T use my skills as a make-up artist and 
performer to commanda presence with the 
audience,” Marino said. 

Marino’s commitment is universal 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


WEEKEND GETAWAY FO 


OcToser 6, 2005 





Destination: New York City, the metropolis of opportunity for the cultured crowd 


There is only one place in the 


world that garners the title “the city”: 
New York. 


i 


It’s the only place that anything 


~ and everything seems within reach. It 


shere that you can spend $1,000 ona 


_ gold-plated ice cream sundae, hang 
~ out witha naked singing cowboy and 
~ dance the night away in alittle known 

club underneath the Brooklyn bridge. 
Every neighborhood from the Upper 
West Side to Chelsea and the East 
Village has its own distinct character 
thatlendsitselfto the restaurants, bou- 
_ tiques and people that inhabit the 
cramped but always lively epicenter. 
STAY: 


Staying somewhere chic on a 


budget in New York almost seems 


like an oxymoron, but somehow the 


- newboutique Hotel QT in Midtown 





({212] 354-2323) pullsit off. Rooms 
are sparse, but modern, the location 
is incredibly central, and the lobby 
boasts a pool/bar area that is the 
lounge of the moment. Rates start at 
$125, and, in the land of thousand 
dollar standardrooms, thatisa steal. 
PLAY: 

Deciding what to do in New York 
is always a challenge, simply due to 
sheer amount of things that are al- 
ways going on. The Frick Collection 
({212] 288-0700) boasts the largest 
collection of Vermeers in the world 
and is jam-packed with work from 
Renoir and Degas. The collection, 
housed in Henry Clay Frick’s former 
mega-mansion, which takes up an 
entire city block on the “Gold Coast” 
of the Upper East Side, is an incred- 
ible glimpse into the lifestyle of one 


of our nation’s most infamous steel 
tycoons. There is also a blockbuster 
exhibit at the Guggenheim until 
January ({212] 423-3500) entitled 
Russia! , displaying a retrospective 
of work from the region starting in 
medieval times and running 
through the Suprematist painter 
Kasimir Malevich. 

New York is known for the the- 
ater, but lately skyrocketing ticket 
priceshas made going to shows seem 
more painful than fun. The TKTS 
booth, which is on 47th Street be- 
tween Broadway and Seventh Street 
in Times Square is a great remedy, 
as it offers up to half price Broadway 
and off-Broadway tickets the day of 
the show. 

Last but not least, for a little 
shopping check out the adjacent 


Destination: Lancaster, an old-fashioned and relaxing retreat 











? STAY: 


If you are looking to immerse 


_ yourself fully in Lancaster stay at 
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Old Fogie Farm where you can take 
part in farm chores between dips 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.PADUTCHOUNTRY.COM 
| Horse and buggy travel through Dutch country. 


in the swimming 
hole complete with 
three waterfalls 
((717] 426-3992). 
Another option is 
the Rocky Springs 
B&B, housed in an 
1855 mansion on 
17 acres of park 
land, including a 
view of the 
Conestoga River 
this peaceful hide 
away isina perfect 
locaiton([866] 
611-9647). 

PLAY: 

Experience Amish life firsthand 
with a 3 — mile ride on Aaron & 
Jessica’s Buggy rides. Ride through 
two working, private Amish farms on 
acarless Amish road, including coy- 








GETTING AROUND ON A BUDGET 


to get an A in organic chemistry. 
So, to help you plan that much- 
needed escape, there are four main 
things you should take into con- 
sideration: transportation, food, 
bunking arrangements and most 
importantly, entertainment. 

1. Take a Car: With the recent 
rise in gas prices, transportation has 
become a bit of a budget breaker; 
however, there are still a few ways 
that you can save. Not only is driv- 
ing more cost efficient, but burning 
acouple ofroadtrip CDsandspend- 
ing some extra points in the Depot 
on snacks, is much more fun and 
relaxed than worrying about mak- 
ing your 4:20 train. 

However, if you enjoy taking off 
your shoes for security or sitting 
next to the smelly guy on the bus, 
there area few mass-transit options 
that are more cost-effective than 
others. When traveling to D.C., for 
example, considertakingthe MARC 
train which runs for $7 each way. If, 
however, you are planning to travel 
alittle farther, taking the Greyhound 
or even the $35 Chinatown bus to 
‘NewYork City, isa cheaper, though 
less efficient, means of transporta- 
tion. 





2. Food: Stay away from big — 


chain restaurants that you can get 
in any major city. Instead ask 








ona much more manageable tab. 
Also, consider traveling with a 
cooler or stock up on breakfast 
and snack foods before you leave 
town instead of stopping for 
greasy $7 value meals 3 times a 
day. However, don’t be too stingy; 
plan for at least one splurge meal, 
because everyone knows that half 
the fun of living large is eating 
lavishly with a skyline view. — 

3. Bunking: Everyone knows 
it’s significantly cheaper to stay 
outside of the city as opposed to 
in, so if you are driving, try to stop 
a few highway exits away at a 
cheap, clean motel that serves con- 
tinental breakfast. Also check to 
see if anyone in your group has 
family in the vicinity willing to 
open up their home to a few col- 
lege students — a thank you note 
and box of pastries is alot cheaper 
than a night at the Plaza. 

4. Entertainment: Almost all 
big attractions havea “student dis- 
count,” so don’t forget to flash the 
big, blue J-Card to save yourselves 
a buck or two. Another option is 
to explore the city’s free novelties- 
outdoor concerts, city parks, na- 
tional monuments and, of course, 
look-but-don’t-touch window 
shopping. ‘ 








| —Melissa Grammer 





ered bridge ([717] 768-8828). 

For a more fast-paced thrill visit 
Dutch Wonderland to enjoy some 
mild roller coasters and old-fash- 
ioned bumper cars ([866] 386- 
2839). Oct.15th marks the final per- 
formance of American Music 


Theatre’s annual variety show. The | 


show features dancing, comedy, and 
every type of music you can imag- 
ine ((717] 397-7700). Enjoy the lo- 
cal artistic skill and keep warm in 
the coming winter months with a 
visit to the Antique Quilt Store 
(({717] 492-9876). 
EAT: 

If you like to eat on the go, 
climb aboard the Dining Car at 


the nearby Strasburg railroad, the | 


only wooden dining coach still 
running in the states today ([717] 
687-6486). For an even more old 
fashioned dining experience check 
out Jakey’s Amish barbeque where 
everything is made by hand, 1800s 
style, from the old fashioned 
shakes to delicious funnel cakes 
— don’t forget to bring home a 
slice of Shoofly pie, an Amis spe- 


-_cialty ([717] 687-7009). 


Abigail Padien-Haven 





Soho and Nolita neighborhoods 
for a great mix of shopping desti- 


nations. Soho, once an artist en- | 


clave, now houses chains includ- 
ing Bloomingdale’s, H&M and 
Prada ensuring that there is some- 
thing for everyone. Wander down 
Mulberry in Nolita to visit more 
cutting edge boutiques like Lan- 
guage ([212] 431-5566) and the 
upscale vintage paradise Resurrec- 
tion ([212] 625-1374). 

EAT AND PARTY: 

It is no secret that New York is a 
foodie’s paradise. That being said, 
there certainly are some restaurants 
that stand out from the pack. 
Kittichai ({212] 219-2000) a Thai 
fusion restaurant has modernist Zen 
décor including a floating pool with 
candles, legendary chocolate back 
ribs and the best lychee martini in 
Manhattan. 

If you are looking for ecletic 


| American food give 5 Ninth ([212] 


929-9460) a try. Located in a 
townhouse in the terribly trendy 
Meatpacking District, to some of 
the chef's most inventive cuisine like 
blowfish a try before heading out 
into the cobbled streets of the neigh- 
borhood for a night of club hop- 
ping. 

The new midtown Nobu outpost 
Nobu 57 ({212] 757-3000) is serv- 
ing the legendary Latin Japanese 
fusion that made the Nobu name 
famous. Start dialing for a reserva- 
tion nowif you want to havea prayer 
of tasting the chef's famous miso- 
cod and spicy rock shrimp tempura 
any time before 2006. 

No time in New York is com- 
plete without a hot night out. Start 
your night in the rooftop bar of the 
ultra-chic Gansevoort Hotel called 
Plunge which has 360-degree views 
of the skyline and great people 
watching. Top your night off at the 
new “it” club, Home, in nightlife 
haven Chelsea ( [212] 273-3700) that 
is complete with a pulsing red 
wooden dance floor, black leather 
ceiling and plush banquettes. And 
you might even see Lindsay Lohan 
or Jessica Simpson, who are both 


regulars. 


_ —Leah Bourne 











COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. WATERFIRE.ORG 





Waterfire exhibit seen from river overlooking Memorial Park Wall. 


Destination: Providence, a city on the rise 


Often overlooked ubfavir Bos- 
ton, itsneighbor to the north, Provi- 
dence is a wonderful New England 
city full of renaissance charm and a 
little antique appeal. 

Few other metropolises can 
boast of being the city where din- 
ers started and offer gondola rides 
on fall and summer nights down a 
river lit by huge water-fire torches. 
For inexhaustible fine shopping 
and dining opportunities and a 
spoonful of culture, give Provi- 
dence a try. 

STAY: 

Located in the center of down- 
town Providence, the Biltmore’s 
(800-294-7709) big, red neon sign 
is hard to miss. Known as “the 
Grand Dame of Providence” the 
hotel is an expensive stay, but for 
a long weekend, many say its out- 
standing service and luxurious ac- 
commodations are well worth the 
price. The Westin ([401] 598- 
8000) — conveniently connected 
to the Providence Place Mall, is 





Fantasy Destination: Reykjavik, a getaway for the nature-lover 


Whether you love nature, luxury 
or partying, you'll love Reykjavik. 
Iceland’s capital is quickly growing as 
a popular and unique vacation spot. 
Reykjavikis the world’snorthernmost 
capital and is framed by Mt. Esja, 
Faxafloi Bay and the Snaefellsjokull 
Glacier; these features make for an 
unusually beautiful landscape. 
STAY: 

Reykjavik offers many accom- 
modations, ranging in price from 
very reasonable to incredibly lav- 
ish. Numerous hotels offer lovely 
rooms at rates between 100 and 300 
USD, while there are also plenty of 
more price savvy lodging alterna- 


tives. The Icelandica Hotel, how- - 


ever, with rooms at over 25,000 eu- 
ros, is simply beyond words. 
PLAY: 

Reykjavik is famous for its many 
natural hot springs, a result of the 
abundant geothermal springs in the 
region. The Blue Lagoon ([354] 420 
8800) is a spectacular man-made 
lagoon with a luxurious health spa 
built itno the lava landscape. There 
are also thermal pools in every dis- 
trict of the city, most of which are 


Destination: Williamsburg, a stop for real hands-on learning 


If you are hungry for alittle taste 
of American history, Williamsburg, 
Va. conveniently located about 
three anda halfhours and 200 miles 
from campus seems like your best 


bet. 


STAY: 


ak 
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The Williamsburg Inn (800 805 
8210), promises nothing but the 
royal treatment fora matching price. 
This state-of-the-art-resort offers 
every amenity, from spa facilities to 
afternoon tea by the fire. 


Gardens or even a two- 
day tour of America’s 
full history. 

Yet another of 
Williamsburg’s charms 
is its eclectic collection 
of shopping opportuni- 
ties. Be it three-cornered 
hats, quills andink, ham, 
jams, pewter or jewelry, 
the shops in the Historic 
Area ({757] 229-1000) .} 
stock it all. 





open air; they are pleasantly warm 
all year round and open through 
late evening. 


cious lamb or fish found in the 
traditional Icelandic food beforea 
long night of partying. Kaffi 
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A waterfall near Reykjavik, a city close to Iceland’s many wonders. 


Once you've relaxed in the hot 
springs, you mightlike to doanynum- 
ber of outdoor activities available in 
Reykjavik. A guided tour will show 
you breathtaking waterfalls, geysers 
and glaciers. Horseback riding and 
whale-watching are also popular ac- 
tivities along with white-water raft- 
ing, kayaking, snowmobiling on gla- 
ciers and dog sledding. 

EAT: 
Be sure to eat some of the deli- 


Reykjavik (+354 552 3030) serves 
Icelandic dishes, but make sure 
you wear a coat! 

The restaurant is home to the 
Ice Bar — the interior is kept be- 
low freezing, and all the fixtures, 
including the glasses, are made 
from clear, pure ice! Reykjavik also 
has many other clubs and bars that 
entertain guest’ into the morning 
hours. 

—Sam Engel 


TRAVELING ON THE EAST COAST 


Apex Bus (Chinatown bus) — 


SAT tte 








also a preferred place to spend the 
night. For those wishing to sacri- 
fice convenience for frugality, a 
hotel removed from the downtown 
center may prove to be more eco- 
nomical. 

PLAY: 

The Providence Place Mall, 
open since 1999, is a large new 
shopping mall with five levels of a 
consumer’s paradise. 

Thayer Street is popular for 
boutique shopping or smaller 
chain stores, such as Urban Out- 
fitters. The oldest indoor market- 
place in America, the Arcade hasa 
wide variety of food on the first 
floor while the second floor has 
shops selling clothing, antiques, 
and jewelry. 

EAT: 

The Little Italy of Providence, 
Federal Hill is a mix of the best 

Italian food in the city. For a par- 
ticularly good meal try Andinos 
({401] 453-3164) and Cassarino’s 
([401] 751-3333). Don’t leave the 
city without eating on Wikeden 
Street, a locale for good restau- 
rants and exquisite brunch. Try 
Café Zog ([421] 2213 239) forlight 
lunch and Z Bar ([401] 831-1566) 
for dinner. 
—Liza Wehrly 





Destination: Dover, 
for fun and games 


STAY: 

The Fairfield Inn & Suites has a 
polite staff, quiet atmosphere and 
excellent continental breakfast (1- 
800-434-6835). If you’re scrimp- 
ing for gas money there’s always the 
Red Roof Inn with rates as low as 
$57 per night ([302] 730-8864). If 
you're looking for cozy little B&Bs 
the Cowgills Corner Bed & Break- 
fast is a good choice based solely on 
the fact that ithasacool name ([302] 
734-5743). 

PLAY: 

Indulge in the fourth deadly sin of 
greed at Dover Downs and bet on the 
horseraces, or waste away your work- 
study money on their 2000+ slot ma- 
chines, 5¢ to $50 a pop ([302]-674- 
4600). Ifyou prefer car racesto horses, 
take a stroll down to the Dover Inter- 
national Speedway. Sure, the big race 
there (the MBNA 400) takes place in 
September, but Dover is chock full of 
museums too. The Sewell C. Biggs 
Museum of American Art specializes 
in local artists from the Colonial and 
Federal periods, soiftwo-dimensional 
horses and hounds slobbering over 
bloodied geese carcasses are your cup 
of tea this is the place for you ([302] 
674-4600). 

If the colonial paintings inspire 
you, pay a visit to the John Dickinson 
Plantation where you can tour the 
tobacco fields, converse with staffwho 
are dressed in authentic period cos- 
tumes, and just generally reflect on a 
simpler time when half our country’s 


~ Woodlands Hotel & Suites (1- The  Merchant’s - Leavesfrom 5625OdonnellSt.and there. | population was owned by the other 

800- HISTORY), located at theen- Square offers yet an- _ arrives 88 East. Broadway. The$35 Visit half ([302] 739-3277). If those don’t 
“* trance to the visitor’s center and other shopping extrava- llar price tag for a roundtri _ more info satiate your desire for walking tours, 
~ within walking distance of the his- ganza. Home to spe- poanit bé beats, 2 0.0 i Wee A check outthe AirMobilityCommand 
© toric district, is located on the pe- __cialty Jewelery, Pewtery, www.e Museum at the Dover Air Force Base 
;. tiphery of a 40-acre pine forest. and Gift Shops, this at ([302] 677-5938). 
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This haven is not only serene 
but brand new and moderately 
priced to boot! 

PLAY: 

Williamsburg offers a variety 
of activities for individuals of ev- 
ery inclination to enjoy. Take a 
swing at the Jack Nicklaus Signa- 
ture Williamsburg National Golf 
Club, a dive at 1950’s-themed Wa- 
ter Country USA, a ride at Busch 
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stretch houses both 
chain and specialty 
stores. 

EAT: 

The King’s Arms is famous asa 
premier tavern where the colonial 
elite dined andfeatures chop style 
fare with specialty items that in- 
clude peanut soup, grand mush- 
room to game pye and even roast 
prime rib of beef. Chownings is 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.BRIANDUHON.COM 
Govenor’s mansion seen from historic walk. 


-yet another authentic choice. It 


runs as a traditional barbeque by 
day, and 18th-century rum andale 
house by night . To make a reser- 
vation at any colonial dining loca- 
tion, call 1-800-TAVERNS. 
—Melissa Grammer 
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EAT: 1 

Enjoy a fancy steak or lobster at 
Nut’s, or carry it back to your hotel 
room for a romantic night in (302- 
678-0988). For a more casual time, 
gobble up some yummy Italian or, 
again, lobster at Paradiso Restau- 


| | rant ({302] 697-3055). Inthe mood 


for Chinese? Check out Great Wall _ 
Kitchen ([302] 674-8828). — 
—Abigail Padien-Havems 
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BY NEIL SHENAI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ifyou’reacollegestudent, youhave 
probably been bombarded by the pro- 
paganda and allure of smoking of all 
different kinds. While the effects of 
smoking can range from a nicotine- 
induced buzz to ravenous stupor in- 
stead of finding gainful employment, 
the recentemergence ofnargiles — or 
more colloquially, hookahs — has 
been as widespread as it is perplexing. 

To understand where the hoo- 
kah stands today, it helps to under- 
stand where it began. Originating in 
Asia Minor some 500 years ago, the 
hookah first came about in the rich 
culture of Islam. Itis speculated that 
the nargile was a tool to foster fra- 
ternity and understanding among 
those who partake, much as it does 
today. 

Functionally, the hookah isa per- 
fect combination of practicalityand 
elegance. In short, the hookah fil- 





cially compared to conventional 
forms of tobacco smoking, namely 
the cigarette. The smoked tobacco 
is flavored with molasses in a mix- 
ture called shisha. This shisha is 
packed into a bowl, which, in turn, 
is covered in a layer of foil. The foil 
is topped with a burning ember or 
coal. The aspirated pull of the 
smoker through a hose ignites the 
shisha that connects to the base, in 
which the filtering substance, often 





ters smoke through a liquid, pro- 
_ viding a relatively calm pull, espe- 





water, liquor or for the truly adven- 
turous, milk, is housed. In sum, this 
grand cascade is a clean inhalation 
of sweetened delight. 

While the above might seem in- 
timidating, many hookah smokers 
find the upkeep of their nargile to be 
one of the most fun aspects of the 
smoking experience. Be sure to not 
over-pack the bowl, leaving enough 
space between the burning coal and 
the shisha itself. Finding the opti- 
mal amount of water to put in the 
base is also essential. This only 
comes from practice Nonetheless, a 
good rule of thumb for the base is 
about two-thirds full. Moreover, the 
importance of cleaning the hookah 
cannot be overstated. A thorough 
washing every two to three uses is 
imperative. Finding the ideal con- 
ditions for your hookah can seem 
like a daunting task, but its benefits 
more than outweigh its costs. Fi- 
nally, to ensure the longevity of your 
tobacco, be sure to refrigerate it be- 
tween uses. 

According to a junior who pre- 
ferred to be called Jennings, “Being 
a liberal internationalist, I firmly 
stand by the belief that economic 
interdependence leads to democ- 
racy. Purchasing hookah supplies is 
not only fun, but it’s morally im- 
perative to the people of hookah- 
producing countries.” 

So, once you have set up your 
hookah, bearing in mind the above 
caveats, it is time to begin smoking. 
Be sure to followthe rules ofhookah 








: MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Juniors Matt Longley and Adnan Ahmad swap smoke and stories over a hookah, a tobacco water pipe. 


Hookahs hit the mainstream 


etiquette, which include never light- 
ing a cigarette on the burning coals 
and never smoking anything else 
other than tobacco. In short, don’t 
be a jerk, and you should be fine. 
This includes refraining from hog- 
ging the hookah hose. My friends 
and I follow the rule of “puff, puff, 
pass.” 

Many hookah fans like to talk 
about the diminished health con- 
cerns of smoking shisha through a 
hookah as opposed to cigarettes. 
While it is true that shisha tobacco 
has no added nicotine and a zero 
percent tar content, make no mis- 
take about it — smoking hookah is 
a risk to your health. Relative to 
other forms of tobacco, however, it 
is admittedly smaller. Even so, if the 
negative effects of smoking at all 
concern you, limit or outright ab- 
stain from hookah smoking. 

So, by now you are probably 
wondering where you can get your 
hands on a hookah of your own. If 
you are ever in a last-minute bind 
for hookah supplies, the University 
Mini Martat St. Pauland 33" Streets 
sells coals, shisha and hookahs 
themselves. The Zeeba Lounge in 
Federal Hillis also an authentic hoo- 
kah bar. Many on-campus groups, 
such as the Sigma Alpha Mu frater- 
nity, have hookahs as well. 

In sum, the popularity of hoo- 
kahs is well deserved. They provide 
the often-necessary social lubricant 
that fosters true conversation 
among all of those who smoke. 





THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Saturday, August 27 was Move- 
In Day at Tulane University. At five 
in the morning, Hurricane Katrina 
spun itself over the hot, ceaseless 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and 
transformed into a Category 3 
storm. 

The Saffir-Simpson Hurricane 
Scale was created for times like this: 
to allow the weatherman or the 
friendly voice on the radio to en- 
capsulate all the fury, all the wind- 
lashing, all the thunderous explo- 
sions of water that forma hurricane 
into one nice, clean number. 

The people of New Orleans, and 
the students of Tulane and Xavier 
Universities, felt a Category 3 could 
be ridden out. 

Tulane freshman Ben Earley, 
who comes from Baltimore, remem- 
bers Move-In Day. It was his first 
day at college, and no one seemed 
panicked, so he planned to enjoy 
himself. “I was excited, felt con- 
nected to the school. I’d unpacked 
all my things,” he said. 

Besides, history was on his side. 
“Look, the folks at Tulane said that 
they had been open 186 years and 
never missed a semester.” He met 
his roommates and roamed the 
halls. “I never thought Id be there 
for the first time,” he said. 

Tulane sophomore Ilan Roth was 
packed and prepared for his trip 
down south from Baltimore. He was 
finally free of the dorms, witha place 
of his own and friends already wait- 
ing for himat school. “I was ready to 
get down to New Orleans,” he said. 

By3 p.m. on Saturday afternoon, 
Earley heard the announcement. 
Tulane was closing the dormitories 
by 6 that evening. “It was so extreme 
it didn’t even hit me right then,” he 
said. 

Tulane president Scott Cowen 
addressed the gathered freshman 
class in the Assembly Hall at 6 p.m. 
“Go home with your parents,” he 


| said, “orweare putting youonabus 


and taking you to Jackson State in 
Mississippi.” 

The address came a few hours af- 
ter Governor Louise Blanco declared 
Louisiana to be under a federal state 
of emergency. By the time President 
Cowen finished his speech, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
hadbeen given complete control over 
the New Orleans area. 

With the prospect of the storm, 
flights out of New Orleans in all di- 
rections were booked solid. Earley 
decided to go to Jackson State. “I 


Find your own rhythm in the bedroom 


reporter once asked 
Marilyn Monroe, 
“What did youhaveon 
during the [Playboy] 
shoot?” Her response? 


way to seduce and lead your partner 
in the direction you want to go. OK, 
so I hold no illusions that for most 
Hopkins students, seduction is often 
the least important aspect of music. 








“The radio.” For many, it’s the music they throw 
Music’salwayshadawayofpsych- ononcethey’ve come back from the2 
ing us up for any- a.m. curfew that 
thing, from photo canmakeall the dif- 
shoots to going See. oe 
out. In fact, it enIbringup 
plays such a the “music and sex 
prominentrolein question” aa 
our lives that we friends, I’ve foun 
often end up tak- that that most 
ing it for granted people have their 
as a part of our stand-bys ,but of- 
daily routine. So ten it takes a bit of 
itcomesasnosur- prodding for them 
prise that many to realize that’s 
people don’t put 7 ana es 
t are. These tracks 
ov eect — SESIBEATON este wo 
nly provides us categories: pacing 
; ie to get ORGASMIC music and cover- 
through the day up music. 
but also a perfect CHEMISTRY Good pacing 


means to get 

through thenight. 

Music for col- 

lege students plays a few roles when 
it comes to sex. I’ve seen a lot more 
guys toting guitars around campus 
this year — no surprise. Generally, 
if you’re a musician, it gets you 
some. Of course, if you’re a musi- 
cian, music can help you in more 
ways than simply setting a good 
mood. Beinga musician is often like 
dancing — you don’t need to be a 
good dancer to be good in bed, but 
most guys who are good dancers 
put those skills to me elsewhere. 
Bs i iesto musicians: 
eee temdade is a life skill. 


conten vaere 


music lets you 
know where you 
are in the night, 
and it should be a mix or CD that 
covers the English 101 plot diagram: 
rising action, climax and falling ac- 
tion. 

So now you're ready to give the 
musica shot, but the question is: What 
music and who picks it? I think I'll 
default to a friend to answer this one. 
“Tjust listen to whatever music the girl 
is really into,” he says. “One time, I 
was with a girl who really loved coun- 
try. [hate country, but I just powered 
through anyway, because that’s what 
you gotta do.” Although I like the 
gender default (when the girl’s happy 
everyone wins), you should beable to 
take control of the selection. 





So now that youknowwho should 
pick the music, what should you be 
playing? A mix is always good, and a 
good rule of thumb is if you would 
dance to it, you can have sex to it. A 
randomselection of friends’ veasked 
have comeback with everything from 
Maroon 5, Sean Paul and Counting 
Crows to Pink Floydand techno. The 
first three are good for setting the 
mood, while the second two are best 
for the other reason that we all appre- 
ciate it when you put on music: using 
music for the public good. 

A good example of a time when 


cover-up musicis necessary was when 
I was walking out of my apartment 
last week to catch the elevator. Leav- 
ing my door, I heard what I first 
thought was a girl crying. After a few 
seconds I realized she was definitely 
not sad. After a few seconds more of 
waiting, Iheardmaleaccompaniment 
and then blissful silence. This is one 
of those times when I would’ve rather 
heard country, polka, anything, over 
my friend and his girlfriend taking a 
nooner. 

Hopefully now you might just 
look at your iPod a bit differently. 





figured we were only going to be 
gone for a day or two at most.” The 
buses rolled out of Tulane in the 
evening, arriving at the university 
by midnight. 

Two hours later, now Sunday, 
Katrina became a Category 4 hurri- 
cane. By seven in the morning, it 
was a Category 5, the highest the 
scale can offer. 

The morning Lafayette Daily 
Advertiser reached doorsteps with 
the ominous warning: “Forecasters 


Some of my friends 
are having a good 
time, making the 
most of their time at 
other places, others 
are more depressed. | 
guess I’m somewhere 


in between. 


— ILAN ROTH, TULANE 
SOPHOMORE 





Fear Levees Won't Hold Katrina.” 

At Jackson State, “We were all 
calm,” Earley said. “It was like part 
of orientation, people still playing 
around, meeting each other.” 

By four that afternoon, the Na- 
tional Weather Service predicted 
that when Katrina made landfall, 
“Most of the area will be uninhabit- 
able for weeks, perhaps longer.” This 
was splashed all over the news, along 
with the footage of reporters doing 
stand-ups in gale force winds. It 
madeitontothe TY at Jackson State. 
“I gottheidea right then that I should 
go home,” Earley said. He was con- 
tacted soon after by his family in 
Baltimore. They agreed. 

The Tulane administrators who 
had made the trip to Jackson State 
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Putting a shattered semester 
back together after Katrina 


| BY MATT HANSEN 


told the gathered students that they 
were free to go, any way they could. 
Earley’s father rented a car and 
plucked his son and friends from 
their temporary refuge, beginning 
the slow route back to Maryland. 

On the road, they joined a sea of 
other evacuees in a painful crawl 
north. A fewhours into the journey, 
they received word that a plane was 
leaving Nashville for Baltimore. 
They pressed on, arriving twenty 
minutes before takeoff. 

Earley, once a Tulane freshman, 
arrived home in Baltimore at mid- 
night on Sunday. 

At7a.m.on Monday, August 29, 
Hurricane Katrina made landfall. 
An hour later, the levees were 
breached. The Big Easy was flooded. 

Ilan Roth was making prepara- 
tions to leave Baltimore when he 
realized that Katrina had hit. 

He had left Iris television and a 
few other belongings in storage near 
Tulane, and, as he watched the wa- 
ter spread over the city, he realized 
they were gone. The friends who 
had been waiting for him lost every- 
thing. “Clothing, computers, 
books,” Roth said. By the end of the 
day, itbecame apparentthat Katrina 
had forcibly canceled the semester. 

For Arielle Berg,a Tulane sopho- 
more who also watched the hurri- 
cane unfold from far away, it was 
the lack of knowledge that was the 
hardest. 

“Not knowing what’s going on 
with my friends and the school I 
love has been so difficult,” she said. 
Hopkins welcomed her fora semes- 
ter, and she took the offer. “They 
were very welcoming. Soare the stu- 
dents — very friendly and open.” 

For Earley, it was the struggle of 
dealing with a dream deferred. “All 
of a sudden, my freshman year was 
cut short,” he said. 

His decision was between Hopkins 
and University of Maryland, who ac- 
cepted him with one phone call. Ulti- 
mately, he chose Hopkins. “The ad- 
ministration and the students arevery 

sympathetic, butit’s hard for them to 


understand.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


Areas throughout Tulane Universitywere flooded by Hurrican Katrina. 





Students enjoy perks of sci-fi book stardom 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Though both are talented, both 
Diggs and Rahman managed to 
write and publish their books with a 
mix of sheer tenacity and publish- 
ing connections. Diggs’s father, Eric 
Diggs, owns Sights Productions, a 
small printing company. 

“I sent the book to my dad first, 
and he liked it and wanted to print 
it,” said Diggs. “Ifhe didn’t like it, I 
would’ve looked for other publish- 
ers.” So far, The Palladium has sold 
under 100 copies. 

“We’re probably going to do 
mailings tolibraries, bookstores and 
peoplein the publishing world,” said 
Diggs, who hopes to sell more cop- 
ies of the next two installments. “We 
might send mailings to newspapers 
to get reviews.” 

“I didn’t try to send [Rings of 
Light] to publishers; I was too lazy,” 
said Rahman, who self-published 
her book through a company called 
Authorhouse. “That would have 

; ; 


taken too long, and I wanted to put 
it on my college applications.” 
Rahman paid “between $500 and 
$600,” to publish her paperback. 
Diggs and Rahman are sort of 
oddballs in the Writing Seminars 
clique. . 

For one thing, neither one claims 
to be an indie rock fan. Diggs is a 
Republican, and though Rahman 
writes her fiction in English, it is not 
her first language. ' 

Rahman is a pre-med and Diggs 
is a political science major. Classes 
such as Intro to American Politics 
helped Diggs write the Palladium 
series, which deals with agents of 
the fictitious terrorist-fighting 
American Defense Agency’s search 
for a missing senator 150 years in 
the future, 

“| had to change a lot of stuff in 
the books after taking some [politcal 
science] classes at Hopkins,” Diggs 
said. “Now they re alot more infor- 
mative, in a sci-fi kind of way.” 


Their choice of topics for writing 
also distinguishes Diggs and 
Rahman from the pack. Rahman 
went through “a big fantasy phase in 
middle school” and loved books 
such as Of Two Minds and More 
Minds, and the novels of Sharon 
Shinn. : 

Her love for both fantasy and 
princess literature (Rahman also 
enjoyed the Princess Diaries series) 
influenced the plot of Rings of Light, 
which follows a beautiful, noble girl 
named Violet as she falls in with a 
gang of thieves ina parallel universe. 
Rahman doesn’t exclusively write 
fantasy, though. 

“What I’m most proud of isa tie 
between Rings of Light and Never 
Just a Rumor,” her 30-chapter no- 
vella available exclusively at 
fictionpress.com, a website for post- 
ing and responding to fiction. 
“Never Justa Rumor because it’s dif- 
ferent. Renae had a crush on Trent 
and his boyfriend had a crush on 


Renae.” 

Never Just a Rumor, which gar- 
nered 921 mainly positive com- 
ments on fictionpress.com, com- 
bines classic teen bed-swapping 
drama with inter-subcultural 
comedy, mistaken identities and 
an ultimately satisfying conclu- 
sion. 

“llove getting feedback and hear- 
ing that people like the stories,” she 
said. 

Both credit Writing Seminars 
course work with improving their 
fiction skills, “Before, | would never 
wantto write something short,” said 
Rahman, who wrote plenty of short 
stories in IFP Land IFP II her fresh- 
man year. “Id never liked poetry at 
all, but [FP has really turned me on 
to it.” 

“When I wrote the first book, I 
was not as good a writer as I am 
now,” Diggs said. “| The Palladium] 
is not as good as the ones coming 
out now.” 
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Leading a double life as a double major Tulane students 


Earning a degree at both Peabody and Hopkins is a worthwhile challenge for some 


BY STEPHANIE YU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


At 12:30 p.m. on a Thursday, 
Levering is bustling as usual. Amid 
the mad rush of students racing for 
a decent spot in the Salsa Rico line 
and the recruitment flyers littered 
across the tables, sits senior Chris 
Kovalchick. 

Little to anyone’s knowledge, he 
is currently skipping class to eat 
lunch. Kovalchick chews mechani- 
cally, finishing offhis meal —a slice 
of pizza and a bottle of water. 

The seat next to him is filled by 
his book bag and his violin, which 
he carries everywhere. The instru- 
ment rests in a black canvas case 
littered with a multitude of colorful 
patches, like war medals on a uni- 
form. 

Kovalchick doesn’t have much 
time to chat. He hasalong day ahead 
of him with violin lessons on top of 
his engineering courses. It won’t be 
long until he has to catch the JHMI 
shuttle. 

But such a tight schedule is what 
comes with the territory when you're 
pursuing a double degree from 
Hopkins and Peabody, as 
Kovalchick is doing. 

The double degree has always 
been considered one of the greatest 
achievements of a Hopkins educa- 
tion. 

Hopkins students are already la- 
beled as the brainy kids, the over- 
achievers, the ones who always pull 
their own weight in group projects, 
even if it means staying up until 
three in the morning to make sure 
everything is done perfectly. 

But double degree-ers take up to 
30 credits per semester and seldom 
complain. To bea double degree-er 
is to set aside time for homework 
and for practice. 

Though it means more work, 
achieving a double degree also 
means graduating with a B.M. 
(Bachelor of Music) from Peabody 
on top of a B.A. or B.S. from 
Hopkins. 

_ Upon applying to universities, 
double degree-ers have to be ac- 
cepted into both Hopkins and 
Peabody; only a handful of students 
in each year fall into the category. 

Kovalchick’s classmate, Ben 
Jackson, is one of those students. To 
the untrained eye, Jackson is just 
another college kid. He has a thin 
and wiry build, wears glasses and 
has one of those black Jack Daniels 
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MARK MEHLINGER AND NATE BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


Double majors shuttle between Homewood and Peabody several times a day for classes and rehearsals. 


shirts with the white lettering from 
the label emblazoned on the chest. 
What you wouldn’t expect is that 
Jackson leads a double life, playing 
trumpet concertos with the same 
gusto that he tackles engineering 
problem sets. 

Last semester, Jackson took 28.5 
credits. His typical day involves get- 
ting up at 7 a.m. and catching the 
JHMI shuttle to Peabody. After a 
few classes, he rides the shuttle back 
for some more classes on the 
Hopkins campus. 

At the time of day when most 
Hopkins students finish their last 
class, Jackson catches another 
shuttle back to Peabody to play in 
the ensemble orchestra. And, de- 
spite multiple shuttle rides in be- 
tween the two campuses, Jackson 
still sets aside time to practice his 
trumpet. 

“Tm in class twice as much as a 
normal student, which leaves half 
the time to do twice as much work,” 
Jackson said. 

Kovalchick has a similar sched- 
ule. From Monday to Wednesday, 
his days start at 9 a.m. and end at 7 
p-m., and that doesn’t include 
evening orchestra practice, which 
ends at ten. 

“It’s alot of work. You have to be 
pretty motivated; it’s not just about 
being an over achiever. You have to 
like what you’re doing or you'll end 


up dropping,” said Kovalchick. | | later used by troop or supply trucks 


For both musicians, their love 
for music began early. Jackson be- 
gan playing trumpet at the age of 10 
and continues to enjoy playing clas- 
sical pieces. 

“If I was just an engineer I'd 
probably be, crazy,” he said. “I 
practice to relax and play all my 
emotions out.” 

At three years old, Kovalchick 
decided to pick up the violin after 
watching an episode of Sesame 
Street in which world-renowned 
violinist Itzhak Perlman appeared 
with Elmo. 

“T thought that if I could play 
like that, I would get on Sesame 
Street,” he says. Eighteen years 
later, Kovalchick is performing 
solo concerts and is a principal 
violinist for the Peabody Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

But the musical achievements 
aren tthe end. Last June, Kovalchick 
received first prize in the Interna- 
tional Student Paper Competition 
of the Society of Experimental Me- 
chanics for his work in experimen- 
tal techniques. 

Jackson is currently working on 
Project ULTRA (Unmanned Land 
Transport) with his classmate 
Rueben Brewer. 

The two designed Brewer’s 89 
Subaru to be driven by a remote 
control technology, which could be 





Never On Sunday always delivers 


fyou enjoy the bars of Mount 

Vernon (who doesn’t?) and 

staying until close at the Owl 

Bar, Grand Central or 

Brewer’s Art (again, who 
doesn’t?) you probably already 
know of Never On Sunday. Never is 
Greek take-out that has the usual 
compliment of subs, pizza, sand- 
wiches, soups, wraps and breakfast 
mixed in. They are also open till 3 
a.m. on Thursdays, Fridays and Sat- 
urdays. Thus, they attract all the 
insominacs who have been kicked 
out of One World. 

Weare a happy crowd, with our 
greasy burgers, melting slices of 
pizza and fo- 
rum for el- 
evated con- 
sideration of 
food. Once, I 
conversed 
with a fellow 
Philadelphian about the fate of the 
Philadelphia cheesesteak in various 
U.S. cities while waiting in line for 
what we considered field research. 

It seemsa limiting factor that the 
restaurants one could consider for 
late-night eats are mainly united by 
geography rather than level of cui- 
sine, but there is a logical explana- 
tion for this. A restaurant is judged 
by the flavor of its food, but it is also 
judged on delivery. After all, once 
prepared inakitchen, food does not 
simply transmigrate to the con- 
sumer. There is the matter of acces- 
sibility — getting the food to the 
diner. 

Many restaurants provide food 
that is perfect for the 2 a.m. I’m- 
still-awake-and-need-a-sandwich 
scenario, but so fewareactually open 
when these cravings call. Late-night 
nutrition is a problem when Papa 
John’s is not an option. 
Never On Sunday is accessible 
when the late night hunger pains 
kick in (of course, not on Sundays, 
in case you haven’t guessed) and 
has all the usual short-order de- 
ts, as well asasurprising amount 
7 gaa specialties. Usually the 
word specialties is considered an 
oxymoron in an atmosphere known 
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KEVIN CLARK 
Foop FOR THOUGHT 


for its fried eggs and cheeseburgers. 
But, as I’ve noted before, the inex- 
plicable souvlaki clashes with the 
rest of the menu quite pleasantly 
and is a welcome change of pace. 
Never has a healthy supply not just 
of gyros, souvlaki and spankopita, 
but also lamb chops, tramaosalata, 
saganaki, melizanosalata and 
kafteri. 

The Greek section of the menu is 
all-encompassing and delicious. Ad- 
ditionally, it’s perfect for people like 
me. I wind up in Never with a fre- 
quency I don’t care to admit 
publically, and often while waiting in 
line I wonder if I really want a 
cheesesteak, an 
Italiancoldcutsub, 
a gyro or pizza. I 
often decide at the 
last minute upon 
something Greek 
and wind up trying 
something new at about 2:10 in the 
morning. 

On, at long last, the quality of the 
food: The cheesesteak with every- 
thing is nothing special, but it is 
effective. The cold cut sub — well, it 
contains bologna — enough said. 
The baklavais, when fresh, just plain 
awesome. The souvlaki is charred 
and meaty and comes with tzatziki 
— a cucumber and garlic yogurt 
sauce. Yum. Never isa variation on 
the greasy spoon theme. It pays the 
rent out of its Fryolator and off its 
griddle. There are a few standard 
menu items for this place — the 
burger, the pancake and the chicken 
tender. 

Most important, though, is the 
french fry. Such tremendous vol- 
umes of fries come through this 
place that not only must they please 
the customer but also follow a well- 
established french frying procedure. 
French fries are at the core of Never’s 
business. 

They have pepper sprinkled on 
them as well as salt, which is a plus. 
I feel that the salt is simply never 
enough. Salt should be applied to 
deep-fried food the instant it comes 
out of the fryer so that it does not fall 
off. The fries come in little white 


paper bags, which I enjoy, and on 
which you can clearly see the dark 
spots forming which, according to 
clever donutmarketers, are not signs 
of greasiness but rather freshness. 
Well, I’m sold. 

The heart of the French fry 
problem is the interior texture. 
The fries are crispy, no skin, uni- 
form size, mostly, but the interior 
is a bit too dry. As a French fry 
cooks, its water converts to a gas 
within the fry. The gas then makes 
a bee-line out of the potato, and 
bubbles up out of the oil. This con- 
stant outward pressure from steam 
is what keeps a fry from getting 
soggy with oil, and when the bub- 
bling slows on the surface of the 
oil, the fry is done. 

If you leave a fry in for too long 
(for instance until the bubbling is 
completely stopped) the potato will 
be dry and requires ketchup — 
which can repair any infraction. 
Also, the potatoes used are occasion- 
ally too mealy, which is not necessar- 
ily a bad thing in potatoes. There is a 
balance between waxy, for wet cook- 
ingmethods, and mealy, for dry cook- 
ing methods — like deep frying or 
baking. 

Their potatoes, though, are 
undeniably too mealy in texture, 
and they just make the dry potato 
taste dryer. At the end of the day, 
whether they’ve got good fries or 
great fries, you’ve got to love a 
place that will give you a grape- 
leaves-and-caviar spread at three 
in the morning. 
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in Iraq. 


Withso muchundertheir belts, | 


it’s easy to think of the double de- 
gree-ers as the comic book heroes 
of the Hopkins undergraduate 
world, leading double lives, pos- 
, sessing secret powers of time man- 


| agement and the powerful ability 


to be a concert musician. They 
don’t need the “glasses on, glasses 
off” secret disguise, only their in- 
struments. 

At 2 p.m., the umbrellas that 
shade the tables in front ofJazzman’s 
Café cast long shadows across the 
red brick. 

It’s Sunday, the last official day 


to finish homework before the on- | | 


slaught of the weekday, and much 
of the campus is deserted, save for 
the cubicles at the library. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day,” remarked 
Jackson. His voice was tinged witha 
slight shade of regret that he can’t 
spend more of his time outside. 

Before going back to finish his 
homework, Jackson excuses him- 
self to make a stop at Silk Road. 
Even Superman had to eat once ina 
while. 


A CHEAF 













ContINUED From PAGE B3 
For Ilan Roth, it was simply a 


feeling of ambivalence. “Some of 


my friends are having a good time, 
making the most of their time at 
other places, others are more de- 
pressed. I guess I’m somewhere in 
between.” 

While he’s frustrated at being 
back home after a year on his own, 
“Hopkins kids have been great.” 

Yet small things still nag at them, 
little differences that remind them 
that they are not at home and notat 
peace. 

“Hopkins kids don’t havea lot of 
school pride,” Roth said. “This isn’t 
something I’m used to, because 
most people feel like Tulane is an 
amazing place and will tell you that. 


= | Hopkinskids put the school downa 
| lot, but I really don’t think it’s that 


bad at all.” 

Tulane University vows to re- 
open its doors for the spring se- 
mester and reclaim its students, 
now scattered to schools as dis- 
parate as New Orleans neighbor- 
hoods. 

Administrators have been oper- 
ating out of Houston since the ini- 
tial evacuation. They have been as 
busy coping as their students, per- 
forming the little routines that 
would seem trivial in any average 
semester. 

From re-establishing commu- 
nication with students and mak- 
ing sure employees get their pay- 
checks to finding accomodations 
for the football team, Tulane 


await return home 


slowly pieces itself back together 
and tries to find new direction af- 
ter disaster. 

Ofcourse, even routine can’t pre- 
vent lessons from being learned, as 
the transfer students know all too 
well. An event with the magnitude 
of Katrina tends to change perspec- 
tives. 

Ben Earley now considers him- 
selfa survivor. “The evacuation was 
a completely new process. But now 
I’m experienced — I know what to 
do inan emergency. And I certainly 
have a new respect for the power of 
nature. It’salmost unbelievable that 
a major city can be totally deci- 
mated.” 

Ilan Roth, who grew up in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, until 
age six, has learned to see parallels 
between his two different home- 
towns. 

“American inner cities are really 
no better off than their third-world 
counterparts. Only we tend to ig- 
nore that reality here as much as 
possible to feel more secure, but 
Katrina brought all these issues into 
the public eye, and now nobody can 
ignore them.” 

For her part, Arielle Berg has 
come away with optimism. 
“Things happen that are com- 
pletely unforeseen,” she said, 
“and, though they might destroy 
homes and lives, I feel like there is 
always a light at the end of the 

tunnel.” 

When youask her where she goes 
to school, she says Tulane. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


For more information about how 
to donate and help Katrina vic- 
tims, go to the American Red 
Cross website at http:// 
www.redcross.org or call 800- 
HELP-NOW (435-7669). 


The Hopkins community has also 
been making efforts to bring aid 
to Katrina victims. One of these 
efforts is the Hopkins Cares pro- 
gram, an organization run 





through the Center for Social Con- 
cern that acts as a venue for stu- 
dents and campus groups to take 
action and help. 


Efforts made through the program 
thus far include a wristband 
fundraiser and upcoming benefit 
concert. Visit the office of the Cen- 
ter for Social Concern in Lever- 
ing, call (410) 516-4777 or online 
at http://www.jhu.edu/csc/. 





DATE JUST GOT 


WAY MORE IMPRESSIVE. 


World-class. Inspired. Easy. Affordable. Just a few ways to 
describe the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra's student program. 


S10 Student Tickets 


Purchase tickets to any concert 


for only $10. 


5 for $25 Student Pass 


Build your own 5-concert package 


/f 


So close if can touch you.” 


Next College Night! 


Concert and a post-concert party, 


free food and prizes, drink specials, 
Tale Manllave line MAVidim sts] @ Maal i fell-la-e 


or make your choices throughout 


the season. 


ROMANTIC JOURNEY ON 
THE ORIENT EXPRESS 
Sat, Oct 8, 8 pm 


CARLOS KALMAR, conductor 
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Student competes to be drag royalty 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Also, equally important to the 
physical appearance was the talent 
part of the contest — a dance. Each 
contestant danced to a choreo- 
graphed routine while interacting 
with the audience. Some of the par- 
ticipants used props or even back- 
up dancers, 

But that’s not to say that the 
contest wasn’t humorous. One of 
the opening acts wore a dress that 
had a hole through which she 
mooned the audience during her 
song. The lyrics to the different 
songs were obscene and graphic, 
but that didn’t stop them from be- 
ing hilarious. Among the melo- 


dies performed was a parody of 


the song “Hit Me With Your Best 
Shot” — use your imaginations 
on that one. 

The night started with four open- 
ing acts consisting of dancing, se- 
quins and making fun of the audi- 
ence. 

Freshmen Jessica Popkin said, 
“The best part was the environment. 
Itwasa very carefree, inviting place to 
be, even though [my friends and J] 
weren’t a part of the culture.” 

Each contestant maintained this 
fun atmosphere with audience in- 
teraction, such as simulating sexual 
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acts with audience members or pre- 
tending to give lap dances and then 
demanding tips. 

The host, Tia Chambers, criti- 
cized the shoe choice of one of the 
unfortunate audience members who 


ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Anton Marino competed in the Dragfest. 
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Drag queen Vanity and back-up dancers delivered a crowd-pleasing performance at Dragfest 2005. 


had opted for comfort rather than 
sexiness. 

For the actual contest, each par- 
ticipant came out and performed a 
dance number, often in a very se- 
ductive and sexy manner. 

_ Marino performeda techno ver- 
sion of “It’s Raining Men.” 

He first got involved in doing 
drag several years ago. “At the 
DSAGA drag dance someone told 
me to consider doing it profession- 
allye Sor Iedids” 
Marino said. 

Before moving 
to Florida and tak- 
ing a year off to do 
drag shows profes- 
sionally, Marino 
worked as a make- 
up artist. When he 
came back to 
Hopkins, Marino 
began performing 
at Baltimore clubs 
such as Hippo and 
Copra. 

Also \in the 
competition was 
Marino’s close 
friend, who goes 
by the name Van- 
ity. She performed 
her number while wearing an en- 
tirely blue outfit, and she had back- 
up dancers onstage with her, just 
like a pop star giving a concert toa 
stadium full of adoring fans. Hav- 
ing been.a professional drag queen 





ID MUNIN 


for 12 years, Vanity has performed 
on television as well as in clubs all 
over the country. 

The outcome of the contest was 
decided by the audience. After an- 
nouncing each contestant’s name, 
the audience members cheered for 
the performance they liked best. Be- 
sides Marino and Vanity, there were 
two other participants. Marino and 
Vanity, however, received the most 
applause. 

The judges decided to award first 
place to Vanity and gave runner-up 
to Marino. 

Vanity received a $300 prize, 
while Marino received $100. 

Thisisn’t, by any means, the only 
drag event in Baltimore. 

Onselect Sundays, there are Drag 
Brunches at Copra. At the Hopkins 
campus, there’s the upcoming Na- 
tional Coming Out Day on October 
iit 

The theme of this year’s Coming 
Out Dayis “Talk About It,” encour- 
aging discussion and openness 
about homosexuality and sexually 
alternative lifestyles. 

Previous years have included the 
themes “Come Out. Speak Out. 
Vote” and “It’s A Family Affair.” 

The Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance (DSAGA) also has more 
information about ongoing events. 
DSAGA events coordinator Kristina 
Shambry said, “At DSAGA meet- 
ings, fliers are passed out that have 
information about things going on 


Get the door. It’s Domino's? 
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in the community.” At the end of 
the year, during the Awareness 
Days, DSAGA hosts its own Drag 
Dance. 

People unaffiliated with the 
world of drag are encouraged to 
come outand see a drag event, espe- 
cially if they've never been to one 
before. Thanks to events like these, 
Americans attitudes are changing. 

The latest Gallup poll of Ameri- 
cans’ views on homosexuality was 
conducted in 2001. 

The poll revealed that 52% of 
Americans approved of homosexu- 
ality. Thiswasamarked upswing from 
thelasttime the poll was conductedin 
1992, when only 38% of Americans 
approved of homosexuality. 

The poll also reflected chang- 
ing attitudes toward homosexual 
relationships. Out of all Ameri- 
cans surveyed, 54% felt that ho- 
mosexual relationships between 
responsible and consenting adults 
should be legal. 

This was a marked jump from the 
lowest point reflected in the poll, 
which came in 1986 when 32% of 
Americans felt that homosexual rela- 
tionships should be legally banned. 

Events like the DragFest still pro- 
vide a learning experience for many 
who attend, as well as a good time. 
With the frequent offerings in the 
Baltimore area, there’s no excuse 
not to try it to out. 

Popkin said, “I felt like the night 
was enlightening, because there’s 
another side to humanity that 
people may know about but never 
understand.” 
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Name: Kate Garvin 

Year: 2009 

Major: International Relations 
Hometown: Westford, MA 


Watch out, fellas — this lovely 
lady has quite the wild side. Kate 
Garvin says that she has an “in- 
ability to supressrandomurges,” 
And she loves to don anything 
pink and sheer from the classic 
lingerie supplier, Victoria’s Se- 
cret. 

Put these two characteristics 
together, addin the fact that she’s 
afreshman, and you've gotyour- 
self a guaranteed good time. 

Ifyou’re stillwondering about 
those random urges, listen to this 
one — this playful princess says 
that “I quite possibly poke my 
friends’ boobs when I get bored, 
just because, well, they’re there.” 
Wonder what other poking this 
gal is fond of doing... 

Although that’s something 
that a select few will find out, itis 
a well-known fact that this flirta- 
tious female has “a tendency to 
check out guy’s bums.” So if you 
want to attract the attention of 
Kate, shake your booty and you'll 
be“ass-ured” to geta glance from 
her. 

She also likes a man with “the 
usual: sense of humour, ability 
to cut loose, and of course, the 
crucial nice ass.” Man, Sir Mix- 


















Charles Villagers 
take in good Carma: 


~ 


Two coffee lovers create their ideal cafe < 


BY PRIYANKA RANDERIA 


| THe JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Carma’s Café on 32nd street be- 


| tween Charles and St. Paul lives up 


to its motto: “Making art one cup at 
a time.” That’s the schedule that 
owners Michael and Carma 
Halterman have been keeping since 
they opened the café ten months 
ago. 

While other venues have come 
and gone in the space, the two own- 
ers have managed to tap into the 
café culture of Charles Village to 
great success. 

Nowhere is the owner’s atten- 
tion to detail more evident than in 
the interior decoration. The recently 
painted white walls are a sharp con- 
trast with the darker Italian style 
tables, which were hand made by 
Michael and Carma. 

Chairs and benches are arranged 
in a way that allows the bistro to 
accommodate many people despite 
its small size. 

The owners encourage the wait 
staff to be ona first-name basis with 
repeat customers and often are 
themselves. 

Carma herself has had some his- 
tory with Hopkins. Late last year, as 
the café was getting on its feet, she 
published an ode to the cafe life in J- 
Mag, one of the two literary maga- 
zines on campus. 

Considering the fact that this eat- 
ery is located in an actual basement, 
it took Michael and Carma no small 
amount of effort to bringin the natu- 
rallightthatnow resonates through- 
out the café. 

But it’s the outside seating that’s 
the favorite of both Michael and 
Carma, who are often found talking 
over the neighborhood with regu- 
lars. 

They ve encouraged the café to 
become a family destination, and it 
is beginning to be a community 
gathering place in the mold of sev- 


| eral other Charles Village locales. 


When asked about the impres- 
sion that he wanted others to have 
of Carma’s Café, co-owner Michael 
said, “We built the café we’ve al- 
ways wanted to go to.” 


HOT AT HOPKINS 





Now that fall is in the air, you might have found the perfect person to snuggle up with 
onacoolevening. Don'tbegreedy, share them with all of usat: features@jhunewsletter.com. 


A-Lot has nothing on this vixen. 

Believe it or not, Kate is on e of the 
few girls in this world who, gasp, 
doesn’t like to go on dates. So, you'll 
save a whole lot of money if you want 
to woo this dame. “The low-pressure 
‘hanging out’ usually works out bet- 
ter, as I like to just figure what to doas 
we go along,” she said. 

Well, just make sure that you 
don’t hang out at the freshman 
staple, Terrace, because she hates 
the cuisine. Though if actor Jude 
Law were to offer her a hot dog at 
the cafeteria, she would oblige, with- 
out a doubt. “I'll be his nanny any- 
time,” this suggestive sweetie said. 

Even if you aren’t a Jude Law 
lookalike, there are other ways to 
gain the affections of Kate, aside 
from the whole nice butt thing. She 
also likes a guy in a Hopkins la- 
crosse uniform, so all you jocks 
should get your sticks and balls 
ready for a game with this girl. 











Name: Alex Kim 

Year: 2007 

Major: Neuroscience 
Hometown: Riverside, CA 


It’s about time for you ladies to 
feast your eyes on this fiiine frat 
guy. Yup, Alex Kim is so hot that 
just one “i? in fine isn’t enough to 
do him justice, A brother of the Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity, Alex will 
make any girl he meets want to go 
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The service is friendly; the food,” 
delicious; and the atmosphere, alive’ 
and intellectual. In many of these, 
respects, Carma’s hits the mark. 

College students and working. 
men and women alike are often, 
found here with papers, books and 
work to accompany their morning. 
coffee. 

Food-wise, Carma’s is steadily, 
gaining a sparkling reputation. In, 
fact, City Paper recently rated. 
Carma’s Café the best place in Balti-. 
more to get a sandwich. The food is. 
all made from scratch following the. 
cafe’s guiding philosophy: on-site 
preparation. m 

In other words, the meat and 
cheeses inside their sandwiches are, 
not defrosted or re-heated; mostin-, 
gredients are personally bought by 
the owners and then prepared the 
same day. Even their coffee is held 
to a high standard. - 

Before the opening, Michael and} 
Carma spent eight months deriving, 
their special blend of java to get the 
brew exactly right. In addition to, 
sandwiches and salads, Carma of- 
fersa variety of pastries, sandwiches, 
panini, salads, and drinks. 

Their coffee bar is especially 
known for the invention of the “sno- 
joe,” a thick, creamy frozen coffee 
drink with flavors that are selected 
by the customer. r 

The syrups include such exotic 
zingsas blackberry, gingerbread and 
kiwi. The flavors are every bit as 
exoticas Carma’s hand-made tables, 
yet as traditionalas the owners ideas. 
about quality service. i 

While Charles Village has sev-" 
eral coffee shops within walking dis- 
tance of Hopkins, Carma’s has dis-” 
tinguished itself from the pack with, 
its emphasis on quality food. 

While any café can serve a cup-, 
cake ora latte, few of them can cater 
to students’ desires fora homemade 
salad, soup or sandwich. Nor can it 
provide the ranks of hipsters that sit 
outside Carma’s everyday reading 
up on cutting-edge philosophy. 

Nestled in a small corner in, 
Charles Village, Carma’s Café is an 
up-and-coming addition to the lo- 
cal scene. : 
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Greek and never come back. 
Affiliations aside, Alex is also 
quite the smooth-talker. “I’m 
very friendly to everyone, and | 
I’m good at charming parents,” 
he said. Of course, what mom ki 
and dad don’t know is that Alex; 
has a rather risqué side as well, 
He secretly (well, not anymore) il 
wants to have two girls at once |, 
— how’s that for math skills. 
guaranteed toimpress the ‘rents? ' 
Despite his charms, Alex has 
arather unique fault. “IPMSlike | 
a woman, for real,” he said. Ob- 
viously, his other foible is using > 
the term “for real.” Even if he 
does claim to have mood swings, ‘1 
the ladies still all want to swing | 





his way, that’s for sure. If youre 
oneoftheadmiringmasses,keep 
in mind that this hunk likes ag- > 
gressiveness, so don’t hold your 4: 
horses when roping this stallion, 

Alex also has a lengthy list of q 
characteristics that his ideal girl 
possesses. Here’s justa very small 
sampling of his requirements — 
pretty hair, outspoken (but not, 
obnoxiously loud), mysterious i 
and cutesy (but not annoyingly 1 
bubbly). There’s more where 
that came from, but you'll have 
to ask Alex for yourself, 

As for what this babe doesn’t 
want in his potential girlfriends, 
well, he contradicts himselfa bit. 
“My biggest turn-offare girls that 
worry about their weight non- 
stop and constantly watch what 
they eat,” he said. “Oh, and fat 
chicks, So I guess it’s lose-lose.” 

Assuming you're one of the 
rare few who fulfill all of Alex’s 
desires, you’re in for one heck of 
aride, He'd love.to take youona 
date back in his home state, Cali- 
fornia, which, as weallare aware, 
is the state that “knows how to _ 
party.” Sure, Alex’sidealdatein- _ | 
cludes some celebratin’,buthe’d 
also pamper his gal, complete __ 
with a “big bouquet of flowers, a 
box of gourmet chocolates anda 
huge stuffed animal.” Valentine’s 
Day with this Casanova would 
be a treat. 
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Deceased rap icon Tupac Shakur was educated in Baltimore schools. 


BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Tupac Shakur 
Rap Artist 


Singer Tupac Shakur began his 
performing career in Baltimore 
while attending middle and high 
school. In middle school, other stu- 
dents harassed Shakur because of 
his name and appearance. Then 
during tenth and 11th grade, Shakur 
attended the Baltimore School for 
the Arts. 

It was there that Shakur began 
immersing himself in performing 
as well as learning. Shakur went 





on to produce some of the high- 
est-selling albums in hip-hop and 
rap, such as All Eyez on Me, which 
sold over nine million copies. 

Shakur was wounded ina drive- 
by shooting in 1996 and died six 
days later. His mother has contin- 
ued to release new material even 
after Shakur’s death 


Anne Tyler 
Novelist 


The city of Baltimore served as 
the inspiration of Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author Anne Tyler. Al- 
though not born in the city, she 
had spent most of her life in Balti- 


more, and also set most of her 
books here. 

Her most famous novel, The Ac- 
cidental Tourist, partially takes place 
in Charles Village. 

Anne Tyler is known for her 
depictions of the middle class and 
their relationships. Two of her 
books have been made into mov- 
ies, including the Academy-Award 
winning The Accidental Tourist. 


Clyfford Still 
Modern Artist 


Expanding abstract painting 
through pure color defined 
Clyfford Still’s expressionist can- 
vases. Still developed pictures that 
focused on contrasts between col- 
ors and thick layers of paint. 

Over his lifetime, Still created 
thousands of works that were ex- 
hibited and stored. For the later 
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Abstract painter Clyfford Still. 


Waiting serves up sleazy comedy 


_ BY ASHLEY WIETSMA 
patie 





Screw with people W 
handle your food,” is the vital les- 
son learned in Waiting, this fall’s 
newest comedy. Set to be released 
on Oct. 7, its sexual and wildly gro- 
tesque humor is targeted for all the 
horny and crude teenagers out there 
(hey, guys! That’s us!). 

This short hour-and-fifteen- 
minute movie follows the daily rou- 
tines of the staff at Shenanigan’s — 
your typical American grill restau- 
rant (like Chotchkie’s, but without 
the flair). Dean, played by Justin 
Long from that well-loved classic 
Crossroads, has always been con- 
tent serving mediocre food, day in 
and day out. 

Ryan Reynolds (studly Van 
Wilder/Alanis Morsette’s main 
squeeze) plays Monty, the 
smooth-talking waiter whose hob- 
bies include hooking up with pre- 
teens and hazing trainees. Serena 
(Anna Faris from Scary Movie) and 
Amy (Kaitlin Doubleday) use their 
blonde hair, fake smiles and 
heavily loaded busts to score big 
tips. The kitchen staff includes 
Floyd (Dane Cook), who institutes 
the five-second rule after drop- 
ping the steak, and Nick (Andy 
Milonakis) the wannabe ghetto 
dishwasher that gets high from 
whipped cream cans. 

Out of the kindness of their 
hearts, Justin Long, Andy 
Milonakis and Dane Cook agreed 
to do a phone conference with 20 
different colleges. Dane com- 
mented on writer/director Rob 
McKittrick, saying that working 
with him was refreshing. 

Waiting is McKittrick’s first 
movie. All three of them agreed 
that the script was well-written. 
Though Dane felt that improv is 
an important part of comedy, the 
script was strong enough to stand 
by itself. Justin did say that the 
original ending of the movie had 
them fondling each other, but the 
testing audience didn’t react well. 

Though at times the conversa- 
tion was chaotic, since all the guys 
felt the need to speak at once (which 
kept the students laughing). When 
asked about the DVD bonus fea- 
tures for the movie, Dane said that 
there was a homemade tape of him 
rubbing hot honeyall over his body. 
Justin noted that as a side project, 
Daneand Andy are working on rec- 
reating the pottery scene from 
Ghost. | 

- Itbecame obvious that the sexual 
and crude energy in the movie was 
-_notfabricated when Dane explained 
his wildest sexual encounter. He 

“Twas seeing this git, though | 
the whole story 
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I was with you right now, after just 
seeing her, the first thing I would 
say is ‘Smell my eye.’” Dedicated 
fans who know his stand-up rou- 
tines will get the reference. 

It is easy to see how important 
comedy is to their lives. Dane said 


that though college shows are a _ 


different type of show, if the audi- 
ence is laughing, “doesn’t matter 
if you’re at a campus or a crack 
house, comedy is comedy.” At 
times, there is little difference be- 
tween the two. 

One would probably say that 
Waiting lacks an actual plot. It’s 
more of an observation of the re- 
volting lives of restaurant workers 
than a film with a true storyline. 
The only conflict that carries the 
movie is Dean’s struggle to decide 
the future of his life. Should he 
take the new assistant manager po- 
sition and continue serving greasy 
food to even greasier customers, 
or should he actually do some- 
thing productive with his life? 
You’ re probably itching to find out 
how this suspenseful plot ends! 

The sidesplitting humor makes 
up for the lack of storyline. All of 
the characters deliver hysterical 
lines. Most of the humor — actu- 
ally, all of it — is either sexual or 
just plain vulgar. When the hot 
lesbian bartender hits on the de- 
pressed customer, Monty com- 
ments “Oh look, Birds of a feather 
flock to VAGINA.” 

There is a decent amount of nu- 
dity, and it’s not even “classy nu- 
dity,” as grandma says. The run- 
ning joke of the movie is the Penis 
Showing Game. At random points 
in the day one person will try to 
trick others into looking at his man- 

: wy He then gets to knee the losers 
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Actors Justin Long and Ryan Reynolds are devious waiters in Waiting. 


in their coccyx bone (that is the tail 
bone for all the non pre-meds — all 
32 of you). But don’t worry guys, to 
make up for the male nudity you do 
get to see some “ladybits.” 

By far the most revolting scene 
of the movie was the staff taking 
revenge on an aggravating cus- 
tomer. After complaining about 
her steak dinner, Monty brings the 
plate back the kitchen promising 
to “take extra special care of it.” 

The group gathers around to 
watch in disgust as each chef adds 
his own touch to the plate. This 
includes saliva to spice up the 
gravy, dandruff as garlic salt, and 
Dane Cook tops it all off with his 
hair (not from his head) as pars- 
ley. He says that it was specifically 
grown for the movie, actually cul- 
tivated on a Petri dish. This scene 
is not for the weak ofheart or stom- 
ach! The moral of the story is, 
“Never send it back!” 





Waiting is a movie that will have 
you dying of laughter and nausea. 
And it will surely make you recon- 
sider giving attitude to the Sodexho 
staff. Lord only knows what bodily 
secretions they add to enhance the 
flavor of your food. 


Waiting 
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part of his life, Still lived in Balti- 
more and eventually died here in 
1980. 

After his death, over 750 of his 
paintings and 10,000 other works 
went into storage, and remains 
there until a museum can be built 
to Still’s specifications. 


Frank Zappa 
Visionary Musician 


Frank Zappa, a composer and 
musician who revolutionized mu- 
sic, also graced Baltimore’s streets 
as a kid. 

Zappa, known for his anti-au- 
thoritarian style, created some of 
the most important music of the 
70’s and 80’s. 

Zappa combined many unex- 
pected genres with satirical lyrics 
in his eclectic musical style. 

His albums, such as You Can’t 
Do That On Stage Anymore and 
Hot Rats demonstrate Zappa’s 


| skills as a producer and musician. 


Francis Scott Key 
Poet 


Baltimore has also served as the 
inspiration for some of America’s 
most patriotic symbols and rituals. 


In this case, Baltimore's Fort 
McHenry became the setting for the 
national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Francis Scott Key, a lawyer and 
poet, becamea prisoner of the En- 
glish shortly before an attack on 
Baltimore. 

While watching the battle un- 
fold and seeing the United States 
still winning by the morning, Key 
felt the need to write a poem. 
People liked his verses so much 
that they later became the national 
anthem. 

Key also wrote other poems 
throughout his life. He eventually 
died in Baltimore while visiting his 
daughter. 


Leon Uris 
Novelist 


Filled with action, Leon Uris’ 
books are political dramas dealing 
with controversial topics. 

Uris was born in Baltimore and 
attended school here before join- 
ing the Armed Services for World 
War II. It was right after the war 
that Uris began writing about po- 
litical issues. 

Uris’ famous novel Exodus deals 
with the process of making Israel a 
state. Exodus became a film starring 
Paul Newman and went on to win 
three Academy Awards. 

One of the books published in his 
later life, The Haj, deals with a group 
of foreigners provoking turmoil in 
the Middle East, a subject just as rel- 
evant in today’s world as ever. 
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Political novelist Leon Uris. 
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Renowned poet Ogden Nash. 


Ogden Nash 
Poet 


Ogden Nash, one of America’s 
eminent writers of light verse, lived 
in Baltimore for most of his adult- 
hood. His poems reflect a humor- 
ous approach to life, generally mak- 
ing puns on words or jokes against 
establishments. 

Almost everyone, after all, has 
heard the quote, “Candy is dandy, 
but liquor is quicker.” This type of 
humor was Nash’s specialty. Nash 
also wrote musical, One Touch of 
Venus. 


H.L. Mencken 
Society Critic/ 
Journalist 


Getting his start asa reporter in 
Baltimore, H.L. Mencken worked 
to become one of the leading liter- 
ary critics and writers in America. 

Mencken began by writing for 
the Baltimore Morning Herald and 
then The Baltimore Sun. His criti- 
cism mainly attacked the social in- 
justices of the time, as well as the 
ignorant middle class. 

As a writer, Mencken was de- 
fined by his razor-sharp witand clear 
rhetoric, setting a standard for news- 
paper writing. 

His book The American Lan- 
guage was an exhaustive study of 
the English language in America. 

H.L. Mencken lived in Balti- 
more for his entire life, and, ex- 
cept fora few years, he lived in the 
same house. 





Classical virtuosos play Shriver 


Mozart, Chopin and Brahms featured in 2005 series opener 


BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Shriver Hall Concert Series 
celebrated the opening of its 40th 
season on Sunday, Oct. 2. 
Homewood’s own Shriver Hall was 
filled as the series welcomed the 
Takacs String Quartet and pianist 
Garrick Ohlsson. 

First, the Takacs String Quartet 
took the stage with Mozart’s Quar- 
tet No. 19 in C Major, K 465, known 
as the “Dissonant” quartet. One of 
the six “Haydn” Quartets, dedicated 
to Mozart’s contemporary com- 
poser and friend Joseph Haydn, the 
“Dissonant” was an adventurous 
and experimental work for Mozart. 

The quartet earned its name from 
the ambiguous and chromatic in- 
troduction in the first movement. 
Characteristic classical clarity is 
soon restored, but there remain ref- 
erences, often humorous, to the na- 
scence of a work of art, with many 
repetitions and revisions. 

The Takacs Quartet’s presenta- 
tion not only illuminated the nature 
of the piece, it animated the music 
with the force and dynamism pos- 
sible only froma virtuoso ensemble 
as renowned on an international 
level as the Takacs Quartet. Dedica- 
tion beyond mere familiarity 
marked every nuance in the perfor- 
mance, and the exchanges between 
the players drew the audience in to 
more intimately experience the 
work, The Takacs Quartet plays with 
such vibrant unity that one could 
well imagine this was how the music 
sounded in its most perfect form, 
complete in the genius’ imagina- 
tion. 

Garrick Ohlsson, a familiar and 
favorite artist of the Shriver Hall 
Concert Series’ regular audience, 
then presented the Sonata in b mi- 
nor, Op. 58, by Chopin. Much like 
the Mozart quintet, which preceded 
the Chopin on the program, the b 
minor Sonata is representative of 
Chopin’s attempts to reform his 
compositional style. 

Rejecting the quick simplicity of 
his earlier works, which were more 
like background music for salons 
than serious compositions, Chopin 
had begun to produce more ambi- 
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World famous pianist Garrick Ohlsson performed in the Shriver series. 


tious works by the time he com- 
posed the b minor Sonata. In accor- 
dance with its history, Ohlsson’s 
performance of the piece was any- 
thing but reflective of salon back- 
ground music. 

Ohlsson plays with great strength 
and authority. His mastery is such 
thatin his presence a Steinway grand 
piano might seem a little smaller, 
only in the sense that Mr. Ohlsson 
takes full control ofthe instrument’s 
formidable capacities. He presents 
asingle, sustained note as well as the 
most technically intricate passage 
with confident, perfect knowledge 
of musical form and function. 

The program closed with the Pi- 
ano Quintet in f minor, Op. 34, by 
Brahms. Ohlsson joined the Takacs 
Quartet for the piece, resulting in a 
performance of staggering mastery 
and intensity. The work itself re- 
flects the great personal emotional 
struggles of the composer, as 
Brahms experimented with differ- 
entinstrumentations before settling 
on the piano quintet as an appro- 
priate ensemble for the piece. 

Considering the unique natures 
of the performers involved in this 
performance, with Ohlsson’s au- 
thoritative command and the 
Takacs Quartet’s vibrant flexibility 
and expressiveness, the mutual 
choice to join forces asa piano quin- 
tet might seem surprising. However, 
thecombination proved tobeagreat 


? 


attribute in this presentation of 
Brahms’ work. 

The ability of the Takacs Quartet 
to playin almost perfect unison with 
stirring intensity resulted in the four 
members of the Takacs ensemble 
seeming to function as a single or- 
gan. Brahms’ piano part acts more 
as an accompaniment to the string 
quartet or to alternating couplings 
of individuals within the quartet, 
rather than as a fifth string player. 
Mr. Ohlsson responded with a sen- 
sitivity heightened by his technical 
finesse. 

The strengths of both the 
Takacs Quartet and Ohlsson were 
thereby emphasized, and the re- 
sult was a magnificent presenta- 
tion that brought the audience to 
its feet in ovation at the end of the 
concert. 

The Shriver Hall Concert Series 
continues on Nov. 6, with baritone 
Jonathan Lemalu and pianist 
Malcolm Martineau. On the pro- 
gram are pieces by Gabriel Fauré, 
Robert Schumann, Johannes 
Brahms, Roger Quilter and William 
Bolcom. With sucha delightful and 
diverse program, the concert should 
prove tobe very enjoyable. Andwith 
a launch as successful as the perfor- 
mance by the Takacs Quartet and 
Garrick Ohlsson, the Shriver Hall 
Concert Series looks to be truly 
memorable in the 2005-2006 sea- 
son. 
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King Lear cast astounds at Centerstage 


PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


_ What has always proved fascinat- 
ing about King Lear, Shakespeare’s 
tale of a fallen monarch and the in- 
trigues that consume his family, is the 
play’s overriding sense of absurdity 
and emptiness — the genuine, un- 
ashamed weirdness of the Bard’s text. 
With its bloodthirsty daughters, wise 
court jesters and nobles disguised as 
madmen, the Script reads like a deli- 
ciously debased fairy tale. The semi- 
nal story of deliberate incongruities 
and carefree gallowshumor, K ingLear 
was Dadaistic centuries before Dada 
— spilling with the kind of nihilism 
that, occasionally, isa mark of genius. 

At least in this regard, I have 
found some kindred spirits at 
Centerstage, Baltimore’s premier 
venue for drama both old and new, 
which opened its 2005 season with 
Shakespeare’s warped tragedy. Di- 
rected by Irene Lewis, the theatre’s 
production of King Lear is a cel- 
ebration of the play’s looniest as- 
pects. Pulled off mostly with mod- 
ern accoutrements, the show draws 
alot of laughs. But it also has a ten- 
dency to divert attention from the 
efficiently individualized perfor- 
mances that are its lifeblood. 

On a set that could easily have 
been designed by Francis Picabia, 
complete with dirty plaster walls and 
wires held taut overhead, 
Centerstage’s actors bring to life the 
inhabitants of Shakespeare’s savage 
kingdom, most of them in trench 
coats. With his lands split among 
his eldest daughters and his once 
beloved youngest child Cordelia 
(Heidi Armbruster) exiled for sup- 
posed ingratitude, King Lear ( Stephen 
Markle) anticipates a comfortable 
retirement. But as his scheming sci- 
ons, Regan and Goneril (Sarah 
Knowlton and Diana LaMar) dismiss 
his attendants and show him increas- 
ing disrespect, the old king slips into 
wild desperation. Inits best moments, 
this production makes you feel that 
something is rotten in the state of... 
well, King Lear. 

Figuratively and, in this rendition, 
literally, the oldking’s former domin- 
ion is cracking at the seams. Filial 
disrespect seems to be a popular pas- 
time, as one of Lear’s loyal subjects, 
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Tragi-comic Illuminated inspired but flawed 
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the Duke of Gloucester (David 
Cromwell) is blackmailed and be- 
trayed by his bastard son, Edmund 
(Jon David Casey). All the last sym- 
bols of goodness, from Cordelia to 
Gloucester’s one dutiful child, Edgar 
(Tony Ward), banished fromhisland, 
the king succumbs to madness, wan- 
dering into an onstage storm that in- 
cludes dripping water, eerielight clus- 
ters and set walls that fall with 
thunderous booms. 

Though Centerstage’s King Lear 
works incredibly well, it never twists 
its actors’ personalities to the de- 
mands of the script, an effect that 
addsa fascinating eclecticism to this 
supremely eclectic presentation. 
Thus we have Markle — whose 
natural, confident delivery and mag- 
netic vitality bust apart any expec- 
tations of a decrepit, hapless Lear 
— sharing the stage with Casey’s 
sneering, rockstar riff on Edmond. 
Their performances hit with plenty 
of force, some of it a little unneces- 
sary, making humbler depictions, 
such as Michael Rudko’s turn as 
Lear’s advisor, Kent, and 
Cromwell’s Gloucester, harder to 
notice and appreciate. 

Aside from Markle’s smartly 
original interpretation, Lewis has 








Elijah Wood plays Foer, whoexplores his past in Everything is IIlumniated. 


BY DAVID AVRUCH 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


In his novel Everything Is Illumi- 
nated, Jonathan Safran Foer writes 
that Jews possess six senses: “Touch, 
taste, sight, smell, hearing... 
memory.” Though much ofthebook’s 
narrative complexity is lost in the film 
adaptation, written and directed by 
Liev Schreiber, this essential kernel 
— that to sense the past is to illumi- 
nate our experience of the present — 
is maintained, if slightly tooled-with. 
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ckages on campus and with lo- 


Like good brisket, Schreiber’s Every- 
thing Is Illuminated is both dark and 
tender; itisa grave and stylishly comic 
search for meaning and forgiveness 
in a post-Holocaust landscape. 
Elijah Wood, fashioned witha me- 
ticulous part in his hair, weird thick 
glasses and a black suit, plays a young 
American Jew conveniently named 
Jonathan Safran Foer who journeys 
tothe Ukraine to find the woman who 
may or may not have saved his grand- 
father from the Nazis. Though it is his 
story, the showisstolen by the movie’s 
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Earn Cash & Travel Free! Call for 
group discounts. 
Info/Reservations 800-648-4849 
www.ststravel.com. 
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decided to err on the side of con- 
vention, typecasting an innocently 
blonde Cordelia, an honest and stal- 
wart Edgar, and equally venomous 
elder daughters. Butthere are plenty 
of temptations that Centerstage has 
smartly avoided, chief among them 
the willingness to make easy mod- 
ern-day parallels that plague con- 
temporary Shakespeare. We have 
all seen enough headlines about a 
certain lame-duck politician 
troubled by fearsome rainstorms 
and, quite frankly, we don’t need 
another reminder. 

So when does the madness peak? 
Probably when, exasperated with his 
master’s disloyal daughters, Lear’s fool 
(Laurence O’Dwyer), venting along, 
primal scream, charges around the 
stage throwing high-heeled shoes at 
the rest of the royal court. But 
Shakespeare is hard to outdo. In a 
scene that was actually in the original 
script, Lear, driven out of his wits by 
his progeny’s cruelty, earnestly ad- 
dresses an itinerantmadmanasa “phi- 
losopher,” trying to hold a serious 
discussion with his feral new friend. 
Yet in the production’s stressed and 
stylized emptiness, Lewis has taken 
care to convey the details of each 
character’s emotional life, even if it 


narrator, Foer’s Odessan translator 
and dramatic foil Alex, played by Eu- 
gene Hutz. Alex’s Adidas tracksuit, 
faux-fly persona and adorably disfig- 
ured English — he explains early on 
that “Many girls want to be carnal 
with me because I’m sucha premium 
dancer” — frame the story, so that 
Schreiber can maintain the focus on 
ostensibly serious motifs while always 
leaving the possibility ofanotherlaugh 
around the corner. Alex’s grandfa- 
ther (Boris Leskin) drives their So- 
viet-era vehicle and doses us with 
cootish old-world pronouncements, 
referring to Foer in Russian as “Jew” 
for most of the movie. Extra comic 
relief comes in the form of the 
grandfather's hyperactive dog named 
Sammy Davis Jr., Jr., after 
Grandfather’s favorite American 
musician. 

Together, the four drive through 
the Ukrainian countryside (the fan- 
tastic cinematography providesmany 
of the movie’s high points) in search 
of Foer’s ancestral town of 
Trachimbrod. Their quest seems ill- 
fated: Theyrun outofgasin themiddle 
ofnowhere, have trouble finding food 
forthe unfortunately vegetarian Foer, 
and no one they meet has ever heard 
of Trachimbrod. But when Grandfa- 
ther off-roadsit downa dirt path, they 
find what they re looking forinahouse 
surrounded byanendless field ofsun- 
flowers, the overwhelming beauty of 
the shot belying its dramatic improb- 
ability. 

In the book, Jonathan Safran 
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Heidi Armbruster (Cordelia) and Stephen Markle (Lear) starin Centerstage’s powerful spin on King Lear. 





calls for a little high-concept maneu- 
vering and the occasional outburst. 

Instead of hauling out a full-bore 
period show, Centerstage has whittled 
Shakespeare’s massive script down 
toasingle message. What makes Lear 
excellent literature is its ability to in- 
spire volume upon volume of criti- 
cism and analysis. But to be enjoy- 
able, or simply manageable, a 
production of King Lear has to latch 
on to the basics of its source with true 
precision. There is much more that 
could have been done, from playing 
up the religious allusions in 
Shakespeare’s plot to the conflict be- 
tween sexual purityand depravity that 
runs through each line. Instead, we 
areleftwitha powerfully orchestrated, 
competently nightmarish portrait of 
one man’s descent into chaos and the 
ills that, sometimes for no reason at 
all, threaten to rend the worldaround 
him. 


King Lear will be playing at 
Centerstage Theatre through No- 
vember 6. Approximate showtimes 
are 8 p.m. Tuesday-Saturday, with | 
afternoon showings Saturday-Sun- 
day at 2 p.m. Visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org for ticket res- 
ervations and details. 


Foer is a young man on a quest for 
truth. In the movie, he’s re-imag- 
ined as “the collector,” a genealogi- 
cally-minded, fanny pack-wearing 
quirkster who is constantly placing 
items of perceived significance into 
Ziploc bags. Cinematically, there’s 
only so much you can do with a 
nearly 300-page novel whose narra- 
tive strands span decades and 
oceans; however, Schreiber’s ver- 
sion of Foer, with his distracting 
getup and overplayed and under- 
developed neuroses, feels static and 
watered down. Hutz, on the other 
hand, is an onscreen pleasure, his 
timing flawless and mannerisms 
perfect. As such, unfortunately, the 
movie’s humor works better than 
the drama. The true denouement 
does not come with Foer’s “illumi- 
nation,” whichis implied andat best 
hazily visualized, but rather with 
Alex’s tragedy, which, like the sun- 
flower fields, is a moment of unset- 
tling visual perfection that also lacks 
something really substantial. That 
both Alex and his grandfather un- 
dergo significant character arc over 
the course of the film merely under- 
scores Foer’s failure in that depart- 
ment, which is a problem since he’s 
the hero. Even the dog changes. 

To parlay the wit and self-depre- 
cation of Jonathan Safran Foer’s fic- 
tional self-image onto the big screen 
would have been difficult to say the 
least. Wewant the character of Foerto 
give us something real; Instead, at the 
end ofSchreiber’s scriptwe’releftwith 
amash ofraised yet unanswered ques- 
tions, visual beauty and little else. 

That said, the film is touching at 
points and humorous throughout, 
and is certainly a cut above most $9 
crap out there. It’s a pleasing 
moviegoing experience, butifyou re 
in the market for illumination, you'll 
have better luck with the book. 
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Ryan Adams 
Jacksonville City 
Nights 

Lost Highway 
September 27, 2005 


Ryan Adams is getting back to his 
roots, and fora once-acclaimed roots 
rocker this is a very good thing. One 
of the most prolific songwriters in the 
music business, Adams has built a 
reputation for releasing shoddy and 
unsatisfying records. Since the inti- 
mate beauty of 2000’s Heartbreaker, 


| hisalbums have been at best insincere 


approximations of past American 
music, unworthy of the man who 
made the band Whiskeytown an alt- 


| country institution. 


Things have changed. After 
pledging to release three albums this 
year in response to Conor Oberst’s 
productivity, Adams took his sound 
back home to the dirt roads and 
whiskey soaked bars. The result was 
the release of his two best albums 
since Heartbreaker and the undeni- 
able statement that he can still write 
them like he used to. 

Jacksonville City Nights is, for the 
most part, true to the country form. 
Heartbreak and alcohol remain the 
central focus, and odes are sung to the 
tarnished memory of growing up in 
the Carolinas. Though the stories he 
spins may befiction, hesingsasthough 
they were true—as if the moon filled 
sky of Jacksonville still tears him apart 
with desire and disappointment. 

Thearrangements are simple and 
predominantly acoustic, save for the 
seminal twang of the pedal steel. 
Honky-tonk piano sparkles per- 
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fectly over the swung swagger of 
drumsand bass. Thougha great deal 
of the album’s sound references the 
classic country artists of the 50s and 
60s, Adams infuses a good measure 
of his own melodic quirks, remind- 
ing the listener that this is indeed a 
21st century release. 

Highlights on the album include 
the plaintive crooner “A Kiss Be- 
fore I Go,” which saunters through 
the traditional country sound so 
perfectly that one can almost smell 
the whiskey and smoke. In the same 
vein, “My Heart Is Broken,” with its 
swing and pedal steel, sounds like a 
song Gram Parsons would have sung 
with the Byrds in the late 60s. “Dear 
John” features a smoldering duet 
with Norah Jones over bluesy piano 
— an elegant and beautifully per- 
formed piece which evokes the hu- 
mid languor of a southern night. 

Onecan’thelp but think that Ryan 
Adams is back on track to live up to 
the talent that the music world saw in 
him years ago. He has returned to a 
genre that he knows how to play bet- 
ter than almost any other of his con- 
temporaries. Conor Oberst could 
learn a few things about country by 
listening to Jacksonville City Nights. 

— Justin Oren 





Chad VanGaalen 
Infiniheart 

Sub Pop 

August 23, 2005 


It’s always cold in Calgary. What, 
then, isa Canadian to do whenhe gets 


| tired ofmaking snow angels and sled- 


ding down hills? Clearly, Chad 
VanGaalen has discovered a worth- 
while alternative in sitting in a room 
andassemblinganalbum. Infiniheart, 
VanGaalen’s debut, indeed sounds 
like it was recorded in a basement — 
but not in the irritating, garage-band 
sense. It’s homey and very personal 
and, true to its icy roots, it evokes the 
feel of a coffeehouse populated by 
turtle-necked folksters sipping their 
cappuccinos. 

Atmosphereaside, though, there 
are two salient features of the al- 
bum. The first is VanGaalen’s vocal 
performance. It’s tremulous, tinny, 
high-pitched and echoing, but 
therein lies its charm. Oozing un- 
pretentious sophistication, he 
sounds, in a word, genuine. 

The second and perhaps more 
original feature is VanGaalen’s lyrics. 
The album’s overarching theme is 
paranoia. VanGaalen emphasizes the 
apocalyptic, the mechanic and the 
temporal. Take “Blood Machine” for 
example: The song’s premise is 
straight out of The Matrix: “People 
had their hearts plugged into a giant 
machine that could circulate blood / 
Please, please, please / Help us escape 
from the blood machine.” Perhaps 
not as nefarious as the machines in 
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the movie, the machines VanGaalen 
conjures up for us are equally power- 
fuland fully imagined, butit’s unclear 
if he’s talking about the past, present 
or future. These are unanswerable 
ponderings, of course, but it demon- 
strates the thought-provoking nature 
of the album. 

This themelives on in Infiniheart’s 
most contemplative track, “Echo 
Train,” on which VanGaalen poses to 
usthis rather esoteric question: “What 
makes you think it’s gonna last when 
everything you've done goes to the 
past?” In any case, it’s obvious that 
VanGaalen is directing his queries 
skyward. Later on in the song, he de- 
mands confidently of whomever or 
whatevermaybeup there, “Stop drag- 
ging us down with your ticktocking 
clocksthatseem to never slowdown.” 

Fundamentally, Infiniheart is 
about living life in the moment, ex- 
periencing it as it happens and never 
letting anything — be it man or 
machine — dictate the beating of 
your heart or the tick-tocking of 
your clock. Leave it to VanGaalen 
to put it best: “Everything looks 
good when you’re running free.” 

— Ben Kallman 








Danger Doom 

The Mouse and the 
Mask 
Epitaph/Ada 
October 11,2005 


MF Doom is the schizophrenic 
king of underground hip-hop, a vir- 
tuosoemceewithinnumerablealiases, 
a twisted sense of humor and hyper- 
active work ethic to match it. 
Dangermouse is a UK-based rising 
staramong producers who first broke 
rules with his daring Grey Album re- 
mix of Jay-Z and then broke sales 
goals at the helm of new Gorillaz al- 
bum. Putthem togetherand add Car- 
toon Network’s Adult Swim programs 
and you get Dangerdoom: The Mouse 
and the Mask, a masterpiece rife with 
polished rhymes and solid beats, 

The concept behind Dangerdoom 
is simple enough: an off-key rap al- 
bum based around the hijinks of a 
variety of Adult Swim characters. 
Doom’s crazy-mouthed flow fits the 
theme well, with smooth rhymes 
about Aqua Teen Hunger Force and 
“Vats of Urine.” After so many al- 
bums, he has perfected a syrupy style 
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that would be boring and monoto- 
nous in other rappers. 

Matching Doom’s skill on the 
micis Dangermouse, who has really 
come into his own in the last year, 
The Gorillaz project speaks for it- 
self, but Mouse doesn’t rest on his 
laurels; for Dangerdoom, he adopts a 
fast-paced flip on Doom’s own style 
of production. Whereas MF cuts en- 
tire samples with his beats to create 
polyrhythms, Dangermouse chooses 
solid samples, usually strings, that 
have their own interesting pattern, 
and programs new beats around 
them. Thealbum’s guests, Talib Kweli, 
Cee Lo Green and Ghosiface, also 
play nicely. Bottom line: The Mouse 
and the Mask is solid throughout; 
the Villian has done it again. 

— John Lichtefeld — 
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Sci-fi Serenity 


BY LUKAS CHEN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Joss Whedon has seen the fu- 
ture, and it is shiny. 

The acclaimed creator of 
television’s Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
and its spin-off, Angel, Whedon 
looked to the 26th century not asa 
beacon of mankind’s goodness but 
of its complexity. The result was 
Firefly, the short-lived TV series 
from which the feature film Serenity 
is derived. 

In this epic, earth is a resource- 
dry shell of a planet and humans its 
castaway children, carrying with 
them all the baggage of civilization. 
A new star system has been colo- 
nized, and people live across hun- 
dreds of planets and moons. But for 
all its advancements, human nature 
is still as selfish and arrogantas ever. 

Malcolm Reynolds (Nathan 
Fillion) captains the derelict space- 
ship Serenity, from which the movie 
takes its name. The crew of Serenity 
squeaks by with whatever dishonest 
(and honest, if need be) work comes 
theirway. Trouble appearsin the form 
of Simon (Sean Maher), a doctor on 
the run after breaking his sister River 
(Summer Glau) out of a top secret 
research facility. Not keen on losing 
its guinea pigs, the government de- 
cides to recover River by any under- 
handed means necessary. 

The strengths of Serenity, though 
ultimately its flaws, lie in its fusion of 
technique and genre. More western 
than space opera, the film breathes 
deeply in its character moments be- 
fore launching into adrenaline-filled 
action sequences. Motivation takes 
the forefront while spectacle provides 
the medium in which the story is told. 
Thefocuson people, not visuals, helps 
the film maintain narrative cohesion. 

The movie creaks and strains 
againstits transition from television, 
showing the inexperience of first- 
time director Whedon. Locations 
range from vast, spread-out mining 
towns to cramped spaceship quar- 
ters. Key scenes of dialogue are 
closely constructed with the sense 
of space scaled down. While this 
heightens the intimacy of the ex- 
changes, these scenes make other 
parts of the movie stand out in their 


arity. 
Serenity’s stylistic appeal comes 
from its imperfections. The fram- 
ing is flawed at times, adding to the 
lived-in texture of the film. As with 
many of the settings, there is sloppi- 
ness in the camerawork, giving it a 
“found-footage” feel. Shots whip- 
pan and lose focus for a moment, 
like a reporter’s footage on the front 
lines of a war. In one of the most 
inspired parts of the film, a single 
five-minute shot follows Mal winds 
around Serenity’s interior and ef- 
fectively introduces the crew. 





This technique is carried over 
into the special effects, where detail 
is sacrificed to style. Action is lost 
and then refocused, points of inter- 
est zoomed in on. Battles are waged 
around the camera, not just in front 
ofit. There is a very believable sense 
that Serenity’s camera exists within 
these spaces that one never gets from 
traditional sci-fi. 

Sowhen the occasional perfectly- 
adjusted, smooth motion shot ap- 
pears, itis that much more obvious. 
Improbable wide scans and ridicu- 
lous zooms feel forced, as if Whedon 
forgot his own rules briefly in favor 
of self-indulgence. Thankfully, these 
are kept to only a few establishing 
pieces of the movie. 

Despite the inconsistent visuals, 
the acting is spot on. Mostly no- 
names, the crew of Serenity func- 
tion believably as a ragtag bunch of 
outlaws. Truly an ensemble piece, 
each person gets his or her chance 
to shine, making it harder to pin- 
point breakout performances. 

Despite Nathan Fillion’s back- 
ground of lighthearted comedy 
(Two Guys, a Girlanda Pizza Place), 
he portrays Reynolds with convinc- 
ing grit and complexity. Like Han 
Solo before him, Mal shoots first 
and asks questions never. Fillion, 
however, is given reign to step even 
further, showing us Mal’s darker, 
sardonic side. He is so believable in 


strains to capture future 
oy gars seems Orchestra delights all 


his self-interestedness; one wonders 
if his motives are truly righteous or 
simply vengeful. 

As River, Glau is given little dia- 
logue to work with, and she doesn’t 
need it. Her vacant stares and spacey 
movements say more about her frac- 
tured psyche than any number of 
words could. A trained ballet dancer, 
she transitions from innocent waif 
to supple acrobat to shattered child 
with unnerving ease. No one knows 
quite what River’s next move will 
be, not even her. 

Chiwetel Ejiofor, previously 
featured earlier in Dirty Pretty 
Things, is the only major new- 
comer to the cast of Serenity’s par- 
ent television show, portraying the 
government operative charged 
with recovering River. Taken by 
themselves, this operative’s 
onscreen duties are cheesy, includ- 
‘ing frequent recitations about 
greater good and honor. Ejiofor, 
however, brings a haunting, ob- 
sessive quality that sells the per- 
formance. One truly believes that 
he is sure of his righteousness. 

Ultimately, Serenity does not 
break free of its flaws: It acknowl- 
edges them and races ahead full- 
throttle to superb effect. The mo- 
ments of inspiration far outweigh 
the sub-standard, which never cause 
morethanslightunease. Rather than 
simply indulging his fan base (a la 





Pixies play uneven set at Sonar 


BY LIZ ELDRIDGE 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Oct. Ist the Pixies graced 
our very own city of Baltimore with 
their presence, performing a small 
club show at Sonar. Saturday’s 
tickets were sold out far in ad- 
vance, and it can’t be denied that 
every person there was either feel- 
ing lucky or smug for having 
snatched a seat — rather, a place 
to stand. Anticipation had been 
building for weeks — few self-re- 
specting music lovers of our gen- 
eration can deny their Pixies 

' phase, and I feel it’s safe to say that 
it is a continuing stage for most. 

I could go on about why the Pix- 
ies are important to music today, 
but why? It’s been done, and the 
integrity and relevance of the band 
is hardly in question. If you don’t 
know who they are, or you just 
haven’t listened to them yet, well, 
it’s probably too late for you any- 
way. 

Sonar was packed and sweaty 
as it anxiously awaited those rock 
demi-gods, quite different from 
most successful rock groups of the 
90s both in the experimental na- 
ture of so many of their songs and 
their unique image. They did not 
speak as they walked on stage; they 
just delivered “Wave of Mutila- 
tion.” 

This was followed by a varied 
mix of their other hits, ranging 
from “Velouria” to “Caribou,” fo 
“Wave of Mutilation” again, which 
they didn’t bother to play all that 
differently the second time 
around, to “Is She Weird” and 
“Where Is My Mind?” “Debaser” 
and “Gigantic” wrapped the show 
up, satisfying the base need we all 
have for good old-fashioned Pix- 
ies pop songs. 

I mention the set list and not 
the antics of the band because, 
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The legendary Pixies played a sold-out show at Sonar last Friday. 


truth be told, there weren’t really 
any antics. I’m pretty sure that the 
Pixies have been replaced by ro- 
bots. Maybe I’m indulging in hy- 
perbole here, and the real expla- 
nation is that they still hate each 
other, or that, having played to- 
gether for so long, they have found 
that they can function as a well- 
oiled “Bone Machine” instead of 
as a looser collection of individu- 
als. Either way, every song ap- 
peared almost exactly as it had on 
record many years ago, which is 
far from disappointing but not 
exactly life-changing. 

The band was tight, though, and 
although they may not have been 
very boisterous, they were techni- 
cally impressive. There was one 


shenanigan _ the final song (nota- 
bly not an encore) was followed 
by Frank Black’s best impression 
of a communist dictator. He first 
raised his left hand and then both 
of his arms to benevolently ac- 
knowledge the devoted crowd of 
adolescents and pseudo-adoles- 
cents staring up at his zaftig fig- 
ure. 

I wonder, though, if the Pixies 
are becoming, or have become, a 
band so deservedly respected for 
their past work that they are able 
to continue an eternal final re- 
union tour, never moving beyond 
the past that they so recently tried 
to escape. I sincerely hope not — 
they’re better than that, or at least 
could be. 


~ COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.TRIBUT 
Actors Nathan Fillion, Sean Maher, and Gina Torres navigate through a troubled galaxy in Serenity. 
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Kevin Smith), Whedon does his best 
to make the film accessible to all. 
Those who have seen the television 
series will have a stronger connec- 
tion with the film, but newcomers 
will still have quite a lot to enjoy. 
More Empire Strikes Back than At- | 
tack of the Clones, Serenity makes 
for a mighty nice shindig. 





SERENITY 





Starring: Nathan Fillion, Gina 
Torress, Alan Tudyk, Chiwetel 
Ejiofor 
Director: Josh Whedon 
Rating: PG-13 
Run Time: 1 hour, 59 minutes 
Playing at: AMC Towson Town 

- Commons, Regal East 
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Peabody Symphony 


BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


The Peabody Symphony Orches- 


launched the Peabody 


on Saturday, Oct. 1 to a sold-out 


| house in the Friedberg Concert Hall. 


Under the director Hajime Teri 
Murai, the program featured pia- 
nist Eric Zuber, co-first-prize win- 


| ner of the 2005 Yale Gordon Con- 
| certo Competition. 


To begin, the PSO presented the 
stimulating Overture to “Fidelio by 
Ludwig van Beethoven. Zuber then 


| | dazzled the audience with the Piano 


Concerto No. 3in D, Op. 30, by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. Zuber is a locally- 
grown talent, raised in Baltimore and 
a graduate of both Peabody’s prepa- 
ratoryand conservatory divisions. He 
shares the 2005 first prize in the Yale 
Gordon Concerto Competition with 
pianist Benjamin Kim. After gradu- 
ating in 2005, he left Baltimore to 
study at the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia with Leon Fleisher. 
Notorious for its technical diffi- 
culty, Rachmaninoff s 3rd Piano Con- 
certo is feared by many well-trained 
professional pianists. Zuber’s perfor- 
mance, however, went well beyond 
the merely technical demands of the 
piece, an expressive delivery full of 
obvious personal enjoyment. Clearly, 
the Peabody community canlookfor- 


| ward to watching his developing pro- 


fessional career with great pleasure. It 
is, however, an unfortunately diffi- 
culttraitofthearrangementthatsome 
of the solo’s most impressive techni- 
cal passages are overpowered by melo- 


| dies from stronger instruments. 


Following intermission, the PSO 
presented Dmitri Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 5 in D, Op. 47. Ar- 
guably Shostakovich’s most famous 
orchestral work, the 5th Symphony 
is exhausting in terms of its emo- 
tional strain on performers and en- 
gaged listeners. 

While the program overwhelm- 
ingly featured 20th century Russian 
works, it was not stylistically stilted, 
and rather used to its advantage the 
typical Russian intensity present in 
both Rachmaninoffs and 
Shostakovich’s works while contrast- 
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ing the very different styles of the two 
composers. Certainly, the differences! 
abound: Rachmaninoff preceded! 
Shostakovich by more than a quarter! 
century, and he left Russia following: 
the revolution, eventually becoming: 
a U.S. citizen. Shostakovich, on thes 
other hand, remained in the USSR* 
even through the political oppression: 
of the Stalin era. The 5th Symphonyis: 
sometimes seen, in fact, as an attempt: 
by Shostakovich at redemption in the} 
eyes of the Soviet government. After! 
Stalin’s renunciation of his operatic} 
adaptation of Lady Macbeth of the} 
Mtsensk District, Shostakovich pro-} 
duced works, among them his 5th,! 
that seemed to reflect a glory appro-} 
priate foracountryin which thecom-! 
munist revolution had purportedly 
triumphed. : 
Yet, difficulties arise in the inter-' 
pretation of the Shostakovich 5th! 
Symphony. Certainly, a crowd-: 
pleaser, it is popular for its loud, in-s 
vigorating orchestral exuberance. But 
the fascinating and inscrutable na-: 
ture of Shostakovich is such that pub-: 
lic and private life masks and the true: 
inner existence always come into- 
question. Interpretations of the 5th 
Symphony therefore sometimes are 
developed with an intense self-con- 
sciousness, and with the weight of the 
hidden individual behind the fa¢ade. 
For the most part, the PSO’s per- 
formance appropriately toed the line 
between pain and euphoria. Yet, in 
the last movement, the orchestra 
broke free and seemed joyful, with its 
soaring brass and the seemingly glit- 
tering rays of light portrayed through 
repeated high-pitched eighth-notes 
in the strings. While it is a matter of 
taste, in the end, the individual 
struggles alone despite the public face 
painted on to impress external au- 
thority 
The Peabody Institute’s students 
continue the school’s tradition of 
high musical achievement, and 
some of the finest selections of the 
Western concert music tradition will 
be presented in the coming season. 
The excitement with which the 
PSO’s first concert was greeted in- | 
dicates that there will be much to! 
look forward to at Peabody in the | 
coming year. t 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


JHU Jumble 


Aries: (MARcH 21 — Apri 19) Lipra: (Sept. 23 — Ocr. 22) 


Chief among great things about your 
roommate is the fact that he/she bathes at 
least every week. The bad thing is, your 
roommate goes by the Mayan calendar. 


by Ann Renee Angiulo 


Even getting an orange man-tanand 
aviator shades will not help you 
score in the coming week. You will 
have to look into fake Rolexes: 








Taurus: (Aprit 20 — ) 
hee aire tae Scorpio: (Oct: 23 — Nov. 21) WHAT ADVICE DID THE CYNICAL saa 
ile ‘ preme ourt ( hief Can you believe those sprinklers on the 

€, maybe you should rethink Beach? They’realways getting on theside- PARROT GIVE HIS SON? 
ae Pre ee. every sentence walk, not on the grass! I mean, what is , 

he Constitution with “in bed.” This < Wi RN 

eee ¥ aa ei bed. that? This week will be okay for you. | HRNUCC 
- : 2 JUNE 20) SacitTarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) > 
aeren se ae Bstands tor Bear. Still sad you missed the Sodexho mid- ( 
tae chic : wis physics grade night breakfast at Fall Festival? Just crack 
aan ealize playing Beirut some eggs into a bowl and fry it up. This etal: 

oesn't help you understand arcs. is called “making breakfast for yourself.” 
Se eae ; nee ag 23 — Jan. 19) 

s you. It’s the Flip your collar if you must. But we IRNAT 


angry unicorn charging for your 
torso that will. Just kidding. But se- 
bd > . 

riously, don’t go into any woods. 


LE : was o- "4 . > 
EO: (JULY 23 — Aue. 22) Aquarius: (JAN. 20 — Fes. 18) | 


Jeck = s 
ae ea ee with a Level 56 You are about to win big in the lottery. 
Pung master in the Nerd of the However, your newfound fortune will 
Century Contest, you will face the make it hard for you to continue justify- 
toughest challenge of your life. ing never having coins for the laundry. 
Pisces: (Fes. 19 — Marcu 20) 
Offto an exciting weekend getaway? Our 
Focus section recommends that you go 
to the capital of Iceland. However, you 
will probably just stop by Philly. 


thought we'd tell you that scientists are 
preparing to announce that such a prac- 
tice causes — you guessed it — cancer. 





Virco: (Auc. 23 — Sepr. 22) 

Our chances of beating that skinny 

Japanese guy in a hot-dog eating 

< 5 : =o, 

contest may be slim, but dammit if 
; 

we re not going to puke trying. 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWER: FOR YOU, NO CHARGE 

















by Mike Specian by Nate Min 








& few weeks later... 


Ce Cream becaus mey said tould 
ause Mommy said T could What are you watching? 


am if TI cleaned my room 
ned my Vo T don't litte this show. Can we watch 


4% clean but it's 





Nicttclodeon instead because they have SpongeBob | 





it now « <ssica’s dad 

now and J at da and nes Daddy, do you Hnow Sponge 

Bot? He's a sponge and he's Funny! This snow is so 
BORING! What is that guy doing? Why is 


he so upset? Is tnat a Fish?! Daddy, 


realty funny. 





all the time and it tastes 
really g004 and T want some now and Daddy? 
Daddy? Daddy? : 

Daddy? Can I? Can T please? 

| PLEASE wave ice 


Can L 


was that a Fish on TV? 
Who's that guy? 


cream? 


= igslist is a website that de- 

x Scart “local community _ ing this page, as these people are a Internet love is pretty sketchy, 

~ dassifieds and forums —a place to _ lot more difficult to have sex with. but then again, so is selling chil- 

find jobs, housing, goods and ser- Browsing the Craigslist personal dren on the black market, and that 

vices, social activities, a girlfriend ads can be pretty entertaining, but _hasn’t stopped me from doing it. 

%, orboyfriend, advice, community in- they’re also kinda disturbing. For In the end, it all comes down to 

formation, and just about anything one thing, a lot of people that post what your priorities are. Mine hap- 

else —all for free, and ina relatively personal ads are either fat, ugly, pen to be internet love and selling 

~~ non-commercial environment.” I dumb or some horrible combina- children. Yours may be different, 

: guess this is pretty accurate, but it tion of the three. These people also who knows. The key is doing what 

.- glosses over a crucial point: People like to post photos of themselves, as __ feels right to you and not worry- 

s use Craigslist to get sex. Allkinds of _ if to say, “I'd like you to throw up ing about what the opinions of 

~~ sex. Normal sex. Strange sex. Kinds BEFORE you meet me.” Normally _ others are. Especially when these 

“a ofsexyounever knewexisted. Kinds these people would be removed “others” happen to be the police. 

of sex that Jess Beaton can’t write from the gene pool by the natureof Whoops. j 
 aboutorshe’dbe arrested by Home- sexual competition. However, the : Po i{ 
2 loeidbecutity: Yeah, we're talking advent of Craigslist has allowedthis Matt Diamond is a SWM ISO WTF ha 
Threat Level Orange sex. - group to thrive, helping ugly/fat/. BBQ and can be contacted at NExT WEEK: T/ME TO SUIT UP! 
ge Here’s how it works: There’s a dumb people to find other ugly/fat/ —mdiamond@jhu.edu. 











De you want to hear a 
song that Jessica taught me? 








One-two, buctiec my shoe, 
Taree-four, shut the door, 
Five-six, pice ue sticns, 
Sevenmeight, don't be late, 
Nine—ten, sing it again! 
On<e-two, buctle my shor... 


















Illustrated by Lynn Carison 








Love in the Time of Craigslist 


n the beginning, God created 

the heavens and the earth. 
_And he was like, “I guess this 
isalright.” Then God realized 

it was way too dark, so he 

said, “Let there be light.” And then 
there was light, and God was like, 
“Yeah, I dig this.” And then God 
separated the light from the dark, a 
move that would later be heavily 
criticized by several civil rights 
groups. Then God was like, “Let 
there be land,” and there was land. 
And the land was good, since God 
was a poor swimmer. Then God 
made grass and trees and the sun 
and the moon, so that people in the 
60s would have something to sing 
about. Then God created animals 
and people (animals with cell 
phones), and the animals and people 
started killing each other and God 
was like, “Come on guys, stop it,’ 
but they didn’t, and God was like, 
“Jerks.” Then God realized He 


needed something to distract the lust with as much internet short- OH YEAH MAN, Fame! Rocky IVS oe 
animalsand people fromkillingeach hand as possible. I happen to like CAN YOU'BELIEVE AVlEW TOA KILLS F aT SLAGS'"P 
other, so God created Craigslist. “men seeking men,” and other vari- spelling out complete words, but yas ‘\ THE PUNISHERS 


AndGodlooked upon Craigslistand 
saw that it was good. Then God went 
and got Himself some internet 


booty. 


section on Craigslist called “casual 
encounters,” a name cribbed from 
Steven Spielberg’s infamous porno, 
“Casual Encounters of the Third 
Kind” (for those who’re wonder- 
ing, the third kind is “aliens”). 
Horny people make posts describ- 
ing what they’re looking for, other 
horny people reply to these posts, 
and these horny people meet up and 
do things that I doubt God had in 
mind when he said “be fruitful and 
multiply.” 

Of course, for those of us less 
carnally-minded, Craigslist is also 
useful for meeting people in gen- 
eral. There are sections for “women 
seeking men,” “men seeking 
women,” “women seeking women,” 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 





ous forms of gender-on-gender 
seeking. There’salsoa section called 
“strictly platonic,” which is for 
people that just want to make new 
friends. I strongly discourage visit- 


dumb people. These people inevi- 
tably mate, producing new genera- 
tions of uglier/fatter/dumber 
people, reproducing exponentially 
until the Earth collapses into what 
physicists like to call “A Giant Black 
Hole of Stupid.” Coincidentally, this 
is also the state motto of Kentucky. 

IfCraigslistisn’t your thing, there 
are other ways to meet people on 
the internet. One popular website is 
MySpace, which can be best de- 
scribed as “Facebook on crack.” 
Unlike Facebook, MySpace isn’t 
college-oriented, meaning that any- 
body can create an account. This 
can only bea bad thing, since as we 
all know, people that aren’t in col- 
lege are automatically morons. I’ve 
heard stories from female friends 
(yes, contrary to popular belief, I 
actually have these) who’ve gotten 
tons of really creepy messages on 
MySpace. These messages all have 
the same goal: to express adolescent 


apparently this is now passé. If this 
keeps up, in ten years we’re gonna 
have wedding vows like “I promise 
2 luv u until death do us part LOL.” 
Yeah, LOL indeed. 














Slapdash 


by Ann Renee Angiulo 





Oh, the 
season premiere of 
One Tree Hill was 

on last night. 








I never actually 
saw the season finale 
last year. What 
happened? 


Keyser Soze 
killed Dan. 











V.E.N.O.M. 








Youl? YOURE 
THE BARONS? 


















by William Parschalk 








47 1s IT! DOLPH 
LUNDGREN, OF 
UNIVERSAL SOLDIER 














DIONT YOU ALSO 
PLAY RANDY /N 











MASTERS OF 
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_ Sonar welcomes fresh and | 


funky Cali rap crew Jurassic 5 


On Thursday, Oct. 6, 2005 Ju- 
rassic 5 will show off their musi- 
cal skills at Sonar Lounge. Along 
with them, the Educated Con- 
sumers and Opposable Thumbs 
will make a guest appearance. 

Though there are really six 
members in Jurassic 5, the mis- 
takes end there fora group known 
for music packed with adrena- 
line pumping beats and sooth- 
ing, sundry textures. The mem- 
bers of that group include: Chali 
2na, Mark 7even, Akil, DJ Nu- 
Mark, Zaakir and Cut Chemist. 
Originally they were two groups 
but through collaboration tey 
ended up as a single, solid act. 

Half of the members of Juras- 
sic 5 were former members of 
Rebels of Rhythm, and the other 
half are from Unity Committee. 
They came together in 1995 with 
their single “Unified Rebellion” 
for TVT Records. Their music, 
lyrics and unique flavor caught 
on like wildfire. After two years 
ofhardworkand dedication, they 
started into the production ofan 
album which was later released 
in 1997 as the Jurassic 5 EP. 











The EP was lauded by critics as 
one of the freshest debuts of the 
year. They mirrored this success 
with Quality Control in 2000. Their 
2003 release, Powerin Numbers, was 
even more celebrated. They created 
fire on tracks and had people listen- 
ing to the messages that they 
preached without hesitation. 

That message is what sets the 
group apart from their peers. They 
do not have the clichéd “hoes, 
bitches, liquor, and guns” theme. 
They do not rap about cheap 
women, alcohol and fights they had 
with imaginary gangs from the night 
before. They rap instead about real 
issues in their lives, controversies, 
notions about purity, politics and 
the like. 

Hip hop fans really don’t want 
to miss this one. As DJ Nu-Mark 
dropsinsanely good beats you might 
feel yourself involuntarily moving 
to the rhythm. Sonar Lounge is lo- 
cated on 407 E. Saratoga St. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. and tickets are $30. 
Come prepared to hear mind-open- 
ing, fearless party music. 


— Priya Randeria 





See ? Bc 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.]JURASSIC5.COM 


Seriously rockin’ : Jurassic 5 gets down at Sonar this Thursday. 





THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf at (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Services with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
take place in the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 7 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 8 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more infor- 
mation and updated times visit 
http://www. jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 9 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:/ 
/www.catholic.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist service and con- 
temporary worship will take place 


a +> is ie r Dae 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 12 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meet- 
ing in the Marylander Apartments 
in the London Room. For more in- 
formation aboutthe meeting, e-mail 
Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 


FRIDAY, OCT. 7 


8 p.m. The Chris Norman En- 
semble will play at the Evergreen 
House in the Carriage House room. 
This event is $15 and is sponsored 
by the Evergreen Concert Series. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
0341 


8 p.m. The Witness Theater: Fam- 
ily Weekend will take place in the 
Mattin Center’s Swirnow Theater. 
This is a free event sponsored by 
Witness Theater. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-4695. 


8 p.m. The Peabody Concert Or- 
chestra will perform in the 
Friedberg Hall at the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Tickets range from $8 - $18. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 8 


3 p.m. The Eighth Blackbird will 
perform at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art auditorium as part of the 
Shriver Hall concert Series at the 
BMA. Admission is free. For more 
information call (410) 516-7164. 


5 p.m. & 9 p.m. STOMP will per- 
formatthe Lyric Opera House. Tick- 
ets start at $40 and go to $49.50. For 
tickets and more information, call 
(410) 547-7328. 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra will perform Romantic 
Journey on the Orient Express at 
the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
Tickets start at $25, call (410) 783- 
8000 for tickets, group reservations, 
and more information. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Camerata will 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. VOLUMENYC.ORG 


Neo-folk princess Cat Power brings her feline sensibilities to the Ottobar, next Thursday, Oct. 13. 


Songstress returns to Ottobar 


Although Cat Power sounds like 
a promising alternative to fossil fu- 
els, it is, in fact, the stage name of 
Chan Marshall, the Southern-bred 
daughter ofa traveling pianist, and, 
more notably, the world’s mostlow- 
key singer/songwriter. Baltimore’s 
own Ottobar will play host to 
Marshall’s unique brand of somber 
neo-folk next Thursday, Oct. 13, as 
she tours in support of her forth- 
coming album, The Greatest. 

As the story goes, Marshall 
dropped out of high school and 
made the well-trod pilgrimage to 
New York hoping to find recogni- 
tion for her music (oratleasta job). 
Adopting the Cat Power moniker, 
Marshall succeeded in both areas, 
landing a gig as Liz Phair’s opening 
act in 1994 and eventually signing 
to Matador Records in 1996, 


Cat Power is known for her 
minimalist style. Very lean instru- 
mentation — limited to guitar and 
piano — enhances the subtlety of 
her vocals, and makes them more 
intense and intimate. Her voice is 
hard to categorize, wavering some- 
where between monotone, chalky 
and ethereal. She emits, however, 
an unwavering and evocative confi- 
dence that never seems to weaken. 

In this sense, Cat Power is not 
afraid to wear her heart on her 
sleeve or use her music as a means 
of personal catharsis. There are 
threads of many emotions running 
throughout her work: anger, dis- 
appointment, betrayal and re- 
morse (to name a few). Her most 
recent album, 2003’s You Are Free, 
has been widely recognized as the 
apex of her career thus far, but, if 


the past is any indication, The 
Greatest, set to be released early 
next year, may prove to be even 
more indicative of her gifts. 

Concertgoers, be warned: Cat 
Power’s live shows are known to be 
quite free form. Songs are often not 
performed in their entirety and occa- 
sionally descend into an unintelligible 
jumble of guitar chords. Of course, 
this style has pushed some fans away, 
but others have found sincerity and 
passion in her seemingly erratic per- 
formances. Either way, head down to 
Ottobarnextweekand you'llcertainly 
get a taste of the atmospheric melan- 
choly that she seems to possess in 
abundant supply. Doors open at 6 
p.m. and the showis slated to start an 
hour later. 


— Ben Kallman 








OCTOBER 6 To 13 


playin Griswold Hallat the Peabody 
Institute. This event is free. 


8 p.m. Family Weekend Showcase 
will take place in the Shriver Hall 
Auditorium. This free event is spon- 
sored by the Performing Arts Coun- 
cil at JHU. For more information 
email Soft]1@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Witness Theater: Fam- 
ily Weekend will take place in the 
Mattin Center’s Swirnow Theater. 
This is a free event sponsored by 
Witness Theater. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-4695. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 9 


4 p.m. Jazz: A Concert to Benefit 
the Peabody Jazz Department will 
take place in the Friedberg Hall at 
the Peabody Institute. Tickets range 
from $12 - $35. 


8 p.m. The Witness Theater: Fam- 
ily Weekend will take place in the 
Mattin Center’s Swirnow Theater. 
This is a free event sponsored by 
Witness Theater, For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-4695. 





Miscellaneous Events 





FRIDAY, OCT. 7 
4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy Hour 


will take place in the Bloomberg 
building in East Baltimore in the 
first floor student lounge. This free 
eventis sponsored by The Insoluble 
Fraction and the Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersadiscountedadmis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m, Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe, Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnutsand cof- 
fee, and stay for the fun evening activ- 


ity. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 8 


8:30 am. — 6 p.m, The Annual 
Chocolate Festival will close at the 


Lexington Market. This eventis free. 


9:30 a.m. Student Assembly Re- 
treat will take place in the 
Bloomberg building on Wolfe Street 
in room E 9519. This is a free event. 


12 p.m. — 5 p.m. The Goya-Girl 
Press exhibits “Agua Fluida,” ase- 
lection of paintings and other works 
by Chilean artist Soledad Salame. 
This is a free event, call (410) 336- 
2001 for more information. 


2:30 p.m. “Look Again at Balti- 
more” will take place in the Ever- 
green House. Tickets are $6 for gen- 
eral admission, $5 for students and 
seniors, and $3 for children. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
0341. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 11 


10 a.m. — 3 p.m. Evergreen House 
Tours will be conducted at one- 
hour intervals at the Greenhouse. 


12 p.m. Homewood House: Walk- 
ing Tour of Homewood Housewill 
take place at the Homewood House 
Museum near the MSE Library. 
Tickets are $6 for general admis- 
sion, $5 for seniors and students, 
and $3 for children. This event is 
sponsored by the Homewood 
House museum, more information 
can be reached by calling (410) 516- 
5589. 


5 p.m. The Tri-School Leadership 
Dinner will take place in Bloomberg 
in East Baltimore. This free event is 
sponsored by JHSPH Student As- 
sembly. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 12 


1:30 p.m. English Graduate Stu- 
dent Lunch with Professors 
Anderson and Ferguson will take 


place in Gilman, room 323, This isa 


free event. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


_ THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


12 p.m. Enzyme Chemistry and 


4 
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Chris Norman to 
play Evergreen 


The Chris Norman Ensemble 
comes to the Carriage House of 
the Evergreen House on Oct. 7, 
at 8 p.m. as part of the Evergreen 
Concert Series. Tickets are $15 
per person. 

Originally from Nova Scotia, 
Chris Norman has been recog- 
nized as one of the most talented 
flute players of our time and has 
helped revive and redefine the 
role of the flute in traditional 
Scottish, Irish and Canadian 
maritime music, emphasizing in 
the music’s 16th — 19th century 
roots. 

The Ensemble’s programs 
combine originality, intelli- 
gence, fun and sheer mastery 
that have won them respect 
from audiences, presenters and 
colleagues alike in North 
America, Europe and Asia. 
They have headlined a number 
of international folk festivals 
and have performed with some 
of North America’s most pres- 
tigious chamber and both early 
musical societies and universi- 
ties. 

Norman plays the flute and 
small pipes with bassist James 
Blachly and guitarist and 
mandola_ player Andy 
Thurston. Leading the group is 
brilliant and imaginative 
Norman who has contributed 
to groups as diverse as The Bal- 
timore Consort, Skyedance, 
Helicon, Chatham Baroque, 
Concerto Caledonia, as well as 
Hollywood soundtracks and 
seven solo recordings. 

Bringing talented musicians 
to Baltimore and inviting audi- 
ences to interact with the musi- 
cians has been paramount to 
Alice Garrett and the Evergreen 
House Foundation; this is an 
event not to be missed. For more 
information, check out http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~evrgreen/ 
evergreen. html. 


— Anusha Gopalratnam 





Proteomics: Together Again for ~ 


the First Time is the title ofa lecture 
to be given by John Kozarich, 
Chariman/President of ActivX Bio- 
sciences Inc. This free event will take 
place in the WBSB, room 303 and is 
sponsored by Pharmacology and 
Molecular Sciences. 


12 p.m. MMI/ID Seminar: Mili- 
tary Medicine and Building the 
Panama Canal is the title of a lec- 
ture to be given by Val G. hemming, 
M.D. and Dean Emeritus of Pediat- 
rics at the F. Edward Herbert School 
of Medicine. This free event will take 
place in the Bloomberg building at 
615 N. Wolfe St. The Division of 
Infectious Diseases is sponsoring, 
for more information call (410) 955- 
3459. 


12:30 p.m. Strategies of Resisting 
American Hegemony and the 
Road to Balancing will be given by 
Jeremy Pressman of the University 
of Conneticut. This free event will 
take place in Mergenthaler, room 
338 and is sponsored by the Politi- 
cal Science Department. 


3 p.m. Charles Darwin’s Identity 
as a Geologist is to be given by 
Sandra Herbert of UMBC. This 
free event will take place at 3505 
N. Charles St. and is sponsored by 
History of Science, Medicine and 
Technology. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 7 


8:30 a.m. RCTP: Fundamentals for 
the Research Coordinator is the title 
ofa workshop to be given at the JHU 
School of Nursing at 525 N. Wolfe 
Street. This event costs $1500, and 
more information can be found by 
calling Lee Swartz at (443) 287-4746. 


10 a.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: 
Maternal Anemaand Blood Loss 
at Childbirth and Postpartum in 
Zanzibar, Tanzania will be given 
by Justine Kavle, MPH, Ph.D. Can- 
didate in the Department of Inter- 
national Health. This free event 
will take place in Bloomberg on 
615 N. Wolfe Street and is spon- 
sored by the Dept. of International 
Health. 


11 a.m, CEAFM Seminar will be 
held by Dr, Genevieve Comte- 
Bellot, Ph.D. Emeritus Professor 
Ecole Centrale de Lyon. This free 
event will take place in Maryland 
hall, room 110 and is sponsored by 
CEAFM at JHU. 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


8 p.m. Peter Tosh Foundation Benefit will 
happen at the Recher Theatre in Towson. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Jurassic Five, The Educated Consum- 
ers and Opposable Thumbs will play Sonar. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. MC Chris and guests will play the 
Ottobar. For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 7 


8 p.m. Turbonegro and Early Man will play 
Sonar. The Taxlo dance party will follow and 
is separate from the show. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Bleed the Dream, Roses are Red, 
Stutterfly, Bedlight for Blue Eyes and The 
Confession will play the Ottobar. For more 
information visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 8 


8 p.m. Elkland will play Sonar. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. The Suicide Girls Live Burlesque 
Tour will come to the Ottobar. For more 
information visit http://www. theottobar.com. 
9:30 p.m. Mousetrap and The Hideaway 





Dance Parties will take place at the Black Cat 
T 

in W ashington, D.C. For more information 

visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 9 


7 p.m. The Hurricane Relief Benefit will happen 
at the Recher Theatre in Towson. Formore infor- 
mation visit http://www. rechertheatre.com. 


8:30 p.m. The Cassettes and 127 will play the 
Black Cat in Washington D.C. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


9 p.m. Story of the Year, Funeral Fora Friend 
and guests will play Sonar. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


MONDAY, OCT. 10 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night will take place at the 
Funk Box. For more information visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


8 p.m. The Rocket Summer, Adam Richman, 
This Day & Age and Socratic Doors will play 
the Ottobar. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.theottobar.com. 


8:30 p.m. Jinxed at Twelve and Off Trans- 
mission will play the Black Cat in Washing- 
ton, D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www. blackcatdc.com. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 11 


9 p.m. The Smiths Karaoke Night will take 


place at the Ottobar. For more information 
visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Adams Morgan and the Childhood 
Friends will play the Black Cat in Washington, 
D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 12 


9 p.m. Unearth, Dillinger Escape Plan, Zao 
and A Life Once Lost will play the Ottobar. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Freaky Flow will play Sonar. For more 
information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8:30 p.m. The Warlocks, The Bell Rays and 
The Gris Gris will play the Black Cat in 
Washington, D.C. For more information visit 
http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 13 


9 p.m. Cat Power and guests will play at the 
Ottobar. For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. The Bell Rays and Mute Math will 
play Sonar. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8:30 p.m. The Unseen, Global Threat and 
Career Soldiers will play at the Black Cat in 
Washington, D.C. For more information visit 
http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Revivals 

Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


The Magician 
Saturday, Oct. 8 
Monday, Oct. 10 
Thursday, Oct. 13 


Junebug 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 47 min. 

2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:30 
p.m. 


A History of Violence 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 36 min.. 
2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


The 40 Yr. Old Virgin 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 56 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


The Exorcism of Emily Rose 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 54 min. 
5 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 10:05 p.m. 


Flightplan 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 33 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 


The Greatest Game Ever Played 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 55 min 
4:30 p.m., 9:35 p.m. 


The Aristocrats 
Rated (NR) — 1 hr. 32 min. 
9:45 p.m. 


The Perfect Crime 
Rated (NR) — 1 hr. 45 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m. 


2046 

Rated (R) — 2 hrs. 9 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


Broken Flowers 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 45 min, 

2 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7 p.m., 

9:15 p.m. 

(No 9:15 p.m. show Thursday) 


A History of Violence 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 35 min. 
5:10 p.m., 9:55 p.m.. 


Roll Bounce 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 52 min. 
4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Tim Burton’s Corpse Bride 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr, 14 min. 
5:15 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


Serenity 
Rated (PG-13) - 1 hr. 59 min. 
5:15 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 








6 p.m. Opening Reception for Be- 
yond Legacy: The Tuskegee Syphi- 
lis Study will take place at Morgan 
State University in the Murphy Fine 
Arts Center. This eventis free and is 
sponsored by Associated Black 
Charities, Inc.; Kirk Family Foun- 
dation; Morgan-Hopkins Center for 
Health Disparities Solutions and the 
Tuskegee University. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 8 
2 p.m. “House Guests: Subjec- 


tive Truths” Tour and Gallery 
Talk will take place in.theEver- 


- green House. General Admission 
- is $6, $5 for seniors and students, 
- and $3 for children. This event is 
« sponsored by the Evergreen 


t 


: House, for more information call 


(410) 516-0341. 


MONDAY, OCT. 10 


4 p.m. “Transport in the One-Di- 


| mensional Schrodinger Equation” 
« will be discussed by Michael 
1 Goldberg of JHU. This free event 
1 will take place in Krieger, room 308 
. and is sponsored by Analysis. 


“ 


4p.m. Stirring in the Upper Ocean 
willbe the title ofalecture by Darryn 
Waugh of JHU. This free event will 


* take place in the Olin Building and 


~ issponsored by Earthand Planetary 
* Sciences. 


4 


TUESDAY, OCT. 11 


12 p.m. Structural and Mecha- 
nistic Studies of Nudix Hydro- 
lases is the title of a lecture to be 
given by Albert Mildvan of JHU. 
This free event will take place in 
the Physiology building, room 612 
and is sponsored by Biological 
Chemistry. 


4 p.m. Time is the title ofa lecture 
to be given by Raman Sundrum, 
Professor of Physics and As- 
tronomy at JHU. This free event 
will take place in Macaulay Hall, 
room 400 and is sponsored by the 
Anthropolgy Department. For 
more information call. Becky 
Daniels at (410) 516-7272. 


4:15 p.m. “Shining Some Light on 
the Reaction Dynamics” is the title 
of a lecture to be given by Professor 
Ian Harrison, Ph.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. This free event will 
take place in Remsen, room 233 and 
is sponsored by the Dept. of Chem- 
istry and KSAS. 


4:30 p.m. “An Analogue of the 
Novikov Conjecture in Complex 
Algebraic Geometry” is the title of 
a lecture to be given by Jonathan 
Rosenberg of the University of 
Maryland. This free event will take 
place in Krieger, room 308 and is 
sponosred by Algebraic and Com- 
plex Geometry. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 13 


9 a.m. Rodent Surgery is the title 
of a'lecture to be given by James 


Owiny, BVM Ph.D., Training & 

Compliance Administrator and 
Dians Scorpio, DVM, Ph.D., 
Clincial Veterinarian. This free 
event will take place in Ross, room 
403 and is sponsored by Animal 
Care and Use Committee at JHU. 


11 a.m. Fabrication of Polymeric 
Micro- and Nano- Device Struc- 
tures: Techniques and Stability Is- 
sues is the title of a lecture to be 
given by Albert Yee of the Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine. This free 
event will take place in Maryland 
room 110 and is sponsored by 
chemical and biomolecular engi- 
neering. 


2 p.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: En- 
zootic Persistence of Borrelia 
Burgdorferi in the Mid-Atlantic 
Region is the title of a lecture to be 
given by Katherine I. Swanson, 
Ph.D. Candidate in the Deptartment 
of Molecular Microbiology and Im- 
munology. This free event will take 
place in the Bloomberg building at 
615 N. Wolfe St. in room W 2030 
and is sponsored by the Dept. of 
Molecular Microbiology and Im- 
munology. For more information 
call (410) 614-4342. 


3 p.m. The Admnistration of 
Food and Drugs: Diet, Race and 
the Genetics of Efficacy, 1950- 
1980 is a lecture to be given by 
David Jones of MIT. This free 
event will take place in the Welch 
Medical Library’s Seminar Room, 
3" floor and is sponsored by His- 
tory of Science, Medicine and 
Technology. 


3 p.m. Clathrate Hydrates Science 
and Technology — The Implica- 
tion to Hydrogen Economy is the 
title of a lecture to be given by Dr. 
Yusheng Zhao of Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory. This free event 
will take place in Hodson Hall, 
room 210 and is sponsored by Me- 
chanical Engineering at JHU. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
6451. 


4 p.m. Mechanisms of Myosin 
Motors: It’s All in the Timing is 
the title of a lecture to be given by 
Enrique De La Cruz, Ph.D. of Yale 
University. This free event will 
take place in Mudd Hall, room 100 
and is sponsored by Department 
of Biology Seminar Series. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
7330. 


4 p.m. The Mystery of Ultra-High 
Energy Cosmic Rays and the First 
Auger Results is the title ofalecture 
to be given by Angela Olinto of the 
University of Chicago. This free 
event will take place in the 
Bloomberg Center’s Schafler Audi- 
torium and is sponsored by Physics 
and Astronomy. 


5 p.m. Renaissance Art Discov- 
ers the Icon isa lecture to be given 
by Alexander Nagle, Professor at 
the University of Toronto. This 
free event will take place in 
Mergenthaler Hall, room 255 and 
is sponsored by History of Art at 
JHU. 


5 p.m. The Unconscious — What 
Can We Tell? Thinking from 
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by Mark MEHLINGER 











Frued, Klein and Bion is the title 
of a lecture to be given by Meira 
Likierman of the Tavistock Clinic 
in London. This free event will take 
place in Gilman, room 111 and is 
sponsored by The Humanities Cen- 
ter. For more information call (410) 
516-7619. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld 
and James Lee 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 

cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact in- 

formation to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 

In order to have the event make it into 

next week’s calendar, please e-mail all 

events by the Monday before publica- 

tion. 
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CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962- 5588. 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., (410) 732-8656 


COMEDY | 


Carma’s Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul Street 

Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


COFFEE — 


Borders Bookstore and Music: 415 York. Rd, oO) 296- O71 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427, 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 ae 















Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, (410) area Soe) 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern. AV. (410 76-3 8 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul Sts) (410) 235-3054 
_ Margaret’s Cafe, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University ieee 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles Stoic dive anes 
-XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean ren Cafe, id si Fleet at im 675-55 
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El Morro, a centuries-old Spanish fort, sits overlooking the ocean in San Juan. 
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Cannons originally designed to protect the coastline now sit abandoned above a tranquil beach scene. 





